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When thou turn’st away from ill 


Christ is this side of thy hil! cy 
When thou turnest toward good 
Christ is walking in thy Wood 
When ¢ t savs, “Sather, pardons, 
Then Ofd is in thy garden 


When stern Duty wakes to watch 
Then *is hand is on the late 


; But when Hope thy song 
Then the Lord is in chy how 


When tasove is all thy wit 

Chri at thy table sit 

When Bod's will is thy heart's pole 
Then is Christ chy very soul 
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The Wayfarer 


B A vovernment Bureau reports that Americans give less and_ less 
of their rising total outlay for Church: 1929, 1.29%: 1932, 1.5% but 
1945, .6%. A wise recheck indicates that .8% may be nearer for 1945 
—about a billion dollars given to religious bodies that year. Tithing 
(giving “‘a tenth to the Lord”) is apparently an unpopular o!d custom 


these day Ss. 


B Mormons, those treless uthers, do better than almost any other 
group, some 309% of their members reportedly giving a tenth of al! 
their income to the Church. Recently I rode out of busy, clean Salt 
Lake City with 206 Mormons (men over 20, girls over 22) heading 
for their two-year stint of self-supported mission work in) Canada, 
abroad, and in various American cities. A direct, convinced group, most 
like our Protestant fundamentalists—only with more proot-texts at 
hand, from the omni-competent, egregious Book of Mormon. Their 
divine!y-appointed race policy, incidentally, appalling. their 


tithing and missions—fhne! 


B The wry Ogden Nash lines again seem appropriate in a world such 


as this month finds: 


God rest you, merry Innocents, 

While innocence endures. 

A sweeter Christmas than we to ours 
May you bequeath to yours. 


On how many of our student gitt: lists 
this Christmas 1s there included, among re- 
cipients, that needy relative, Europe? Money 
via the World Student Service Fund (20 
West goth Strect, New York 17), or food 
via CARE (50 Broad Strect, New York 5), 
or clothes via Church World Service (New 
Windsor, Md.), may even enable somebody 
to live to sce another Christmas. When dad 
“has cverything already.” mother “doesn't 
secm to need anvth ng much,” and others 
around us secm fit if not fat for Christmas—make it the scason tor 
Christ's coming into some utterly destitute life in Europe. 


B | shuddered to find Vd laid my hammer down, at the farm, right 
on top of my sickle. What if a Congressional committee had happened 
along? Wouldn't my wisttul WAYFARING become fiendish fellow- 
traveling in tomorrow's news headlines? Factual wartare and spiritual 
warfare on this front, ves: but the psychological warfare of politics and 


the Hearst-Scripps SCATC head, no! 


BR New Leader carried recently Richard Armour’s expansion of Mrs. 
Roosevelt's smart and tart reply to Soviet critics: “A controlled press 
is hke an egg: if any part of it is bad, the whole of it is bad.’ He 
labels it 

THE EGG AND I (ZVESTIA) 

How like an egg grown sadly old, 

The press pervertedly controlled. 

As in the one, from yolk to shell 

Diffused in rotten taste and smell, 

So in the other, spreading out 

From word to word and all about, 

The lie implanted for a mission 

Contaminates the whole edition. 


BW Reading the Christmas story in my French New Testament brings 
freshness to the age-old account of the shepherds and ange's: 
“Il y avait dans la meme contréee des bergers, qui vivaient aux 
champs ct gardaient leurs troupeaux pendant les veilles de la nuit. 
... Glowre a Dieu au plus haut des cicux, paix sur la terre, ben- 
veillance cnvers les hommes! 
Whether in any new translation or not, can that timeless story ot 
God's Incarnation among men inspire our surprise and delight) this 
month? In dull, doubtful days like these we too must have heavenly 
authority for believing God is here. May He live anew where Christian 


students expect Him in this Year of Grace 1947. 


—J.O.N. 
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Who Wrote It 


Ot ELEANOR FRENCH and ED ESPY, gemini ot the National 
Intercollegiate Christian Council top staff (she for YW, he for YM), 
we can only say we're deeply elated over having so perceptive and 
informed a pair of Christans up there: these articles give (in dehy- 
drated form, Ed savs) what they said at NICC early this tall. PARKER 
ROSSMAN 1s a busy staff member of the Student Volunteer Move- 
ment, often shoe-less tor comfort in’ his ofhce, but breathless now with 
plans for Froncon. Back again is ROBERT NELSON BACK, Crozer 
Seminary student (Chester, Pa.) who is studying tor his B.D. MAR. 
GARET AGNES BARNES 1s a sociology junior at Wellesley (able 
offspring of able Roswell P. Barnes ot the Federal Council). Echoes of 
the Oslo conterence of world Christian youth last suminer come from 
MURIEL JACOBSON, torthnght YW national associate 
for student work, and DR. A. J. MUSTE, national cxecutive secretary 
of the Fellowship of Reconciliation. The drawing by ERIC GILL, 
famous English Roman Catholic liberal theologian, artist, and architect, 
was called to our notice by our lively sister-yournal, the New 
Zealand SCM Student. Vo have words about) marrage trom JIM 
ELLENWOOD, YMCA program man and apt, pungent writer on a 
dozen subjects, is a satisfacuion. Our other marrage counselor, DICK 
RASMUSSON, 1s the tall, genial Chaplain to Presbyterians at Purdue 
University. MIMS WEETH writes from the YWCA ot the University 
of Nebraska. 
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"Spires pointing skyward, 


Insistent silent fingers... 


BRIARS 


“Hence make clear the path, 
Briar-torn the band...” 


Last Month, 
First Month 


Traditional Advent season begins 
early in December, starting the Church 
year. But this first month for the 
Church is last for the world: in De- 
cember secular life closes its books and 
winds up its affairs. 

Moral here is exciting: just where 
cular life gives out, new life available 
in Christ can take over. This year the 
metaphor is particularly appropriate, 
for the world does seem almost at the 
end of its string, having nearly ex- 
hausted all its human resources for set- 
ting straight a chaotic society. Can 
Christmas be the symbol that where 
merely secular power comes to an end, 
Christian power brings new life? 

Most of us, for instance, have already 
tried about everything we can find in 
an effort for personal security: social 
prominence, money, campus smooth- 
ness, intellectual achievement. CArist- 
mas can mean transferring to a new 
start in the security brought by faith. 
In group and class conflict, the appeal 
to self-interest, social convenience, and 
material reward has shown its full 
worth. Christmas can mean the com- 
ing of God into every last area of clash 
and bitterness. International ethics 
based upon national selfishness has 
done all it can. Now the Christmas 
fact could bring an entirely new Spirit 
into the prayerless counsels of the 
United Nations. 

December, last month for the world 
and first for Christians, reveals God 
anew as we discover dynamically the 
Incarnation—His entering into the 
world’s life today. 


Pressure Congress! 


The special session of Congress now 
funning was called to deal drastically 
with (1) European relief, (2) the ris- 
ing cost of living, and (3) military 
preparedness. Can Christian students 
register in Washington their conviction 
on these points? 
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RELIEF: If we're willing to undergo 
rationing again to feed the world, tell 
our legislators so. Insist too that every 
implementation of the “Marshall Plan” 
must help Europe to help itself indus- 
trially. 

LIVING Costs: If price ceilings, which 
Truman vied with Republicans to de- 
stroy—are the need, assure our Con- 
gressmen we'll put up even with a new 
OPA regulation of certain commodi- 
ties. The voluntary program is appar- 
ently too-little-&-too-late: many a Chris- 
tian student is willing to be OPAed 
and rationed again. For students are 
now caught by rising costs more than 
most people. 

ARMAMENT: If, as our National Stu- 
dent Assembly declared, we're against 
universal military training, write our 
Congressmen about that. UMT seems 
plainly to be an anachronism in atomic 
days, a demoralizing and undemocratic 
clamping of military rule over every 
young American. 

As students we have special respon- 
sibility for intelligent legislation. As 
Christians we are bound to witness to 
what we find to be right by the test 
of faith. 


Differ Ethically ? 


Nobody finds “evangelism” on a 
campus easy. It’s as hard for a Chris- 
tian group to confront the college as 
it is for an individual to give a lapel- 
holding fight-talk to his non-Christian 
roommate. Maybe it’s not that we're 


unconvinced inwardly; we may be just 
inarticulate. 

But one kind of “witness” nobody 
can miss or misunderstand: what kind 
of lives Christians live on campus. By 
their fruits ye shall know them. In 
matters of casual intemperance—or the 
serious kinds either—members of 
Christian groups have a straight oppor- 
tunity to proclaim who and what they 
are. By taithfulness to duties assigned, 
by integrity on a date or in an exam, 
by matters of eating just enough or 
sleeping enough, spending just enough 
tor clothes and week-ends and movies 
and even recordings—by all these, the 
Christian can show without possibil- 
ity of doubt what it means to live the 
faith of Christ. 

Is your Christian group different, 
ethically, on today’s campus, where 
average ethics aren't too high? If not, 
your group standards or your individ- 
ual standards aren’t firm and distinc- 
tive enough to earn the name “Chris- 
tian.” 


G nd 
oing to Froncon : 

Every four years since 1886, with 
small variation, there’s been a Quad- 
rennial Convention of the Student Vol- 
unteer Movement. Now, for 1947, 
that “quadrennial” merges with a 
great student gathering sponsored by 
the United Student Christian Council, 
at University of Kansas, Lawrence, De- 
cember 27 through January 1. Sur- 
name and Christian name of the event 
add up to: North American Student 
Conference on Christian Frontiers, 
which narrows down to “Frontier Con- 
ference’ and thence to the shorthand 
‘“Froncon.” 

To its 2,000 delegated members, its 
full program of addresses and forums 
and worship and planning, we send 
along our prayerful hopes and expecta- 
tions. If Froncon lives up to the great 
four-yearly tradition of its predecessors, 
with a host of students going out in- 
spired for the task of the Church in 
our day, it will be a transfiguration and 
a blessing to this campus generation. 
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Our Student Movemen 


ae CENTRAL FACT of our world 1s 
this: an old culture 1s dying and a new 
culture 1s struggling to be born. What 
are the signs? Within the briet limits 
of space here, it is possible to deal only 
with evidence of the death of the old 
world. A careful reading of the 
lustrations, however, will give clues re- 
garding the basis of the conviction as 
to the emergence of a new world. 
How do we know that an old culture 
and an old world are dying? This is 
true when a culture still rests upon 
presuppositions which are no longer 
sound or valid. Such is the case wit! 
our world. It is built upon presupposi- 
tions which are no longer sound. Fol- 
lowing are seven such assumptions: 


ONE: “You can take the dominance 
of the white man for granted.” 

This is no longer true. The larger 
numbers of peoples of the world are 
not white, and that majority is rising 
to claim its rights and assume its re- 
sponsibilities. This is the meaning of 
the freeing of India’s 389 millions, the 
struggle of China’s 457 millions, the 
surring of the colonial peoples of Af 
rica. 

Although the presupposition is no 
longer true, our society continues to 
base its action upon it. This is the 
explanation for our urging upon the 
oppressed Negro minority “continuing 
patience,’ with the plea that the time 
for the ending of discrimination is “not 
ripe,” as though the timing rests and 
will continue to rest in the hands of a 
dominant white world. 


TWO: “War is a necessary evil.” 

Not so. This claim is a hangover 
from the days when there was not 
enough to go around and men had 
to fight to survive. It fails to recognize 
one of the tremendous new tacts of 


\ 


our era—that there is in the world 
potentially enough for all, and to spare. 
It tails to take into account that man 
has at last grasped the key to plenty. 

Although this presupposition is no 
longer valid we do go on_ preparing 
for war, even in face of the fact that 
another war may destroy civilization. 
THREE: “Serve your own good, your 
own profit, and the good of all men 
will be served.” 

This basis for economic arrange- 
ments in a liberal democracy is no long- 
er adequate. It was the faith of Adam 
Smith, the claim upon which /arssez- 
faire capitalism rested. It has moved 
mountains, and immeasurably enriched 
this world. But it is no longer adequate 
or true. For this faith tailed to recog- 
nize that men are not pure reason but 
are selfish; that moreover they are not 
by nature equally strong. The inevitable 
fruits of a system built on this faith 
are economic crisis, depression, and 
mass unemployment. 


FOUR: 


Our experience denies this. That 


“Progress is inevitable.” 


human history does record much prog: 
ress 1s obvious. The Christian epic 1s 
eternal witness to this fact. Harnessing 
of atomic energy is but the latest evi- 
dence. 

But our uncertainty as to how man 
will use the gift of atomic energy, 
whether for the further enrichment of 
life or for its destruction, testifies that 
progress is not inevitable. We have no 
guarantee that man _ will escape the 
abyss of partial or total destruction. 


FIVE: “I am the master of my 
fate, the captain of my soul.” 

Like the previous assertion, to which 
it is closely related, this is false. Man’s 
knowledge and power are tremendous. 
With it all he has brought himself in 


Eleanor “Preuch rays memorably: 


our day not to the gate of the kingdom 
of God but to the edge of destruction, 
Man’s growing knowledge and power 
have not solved for him his eternal 
problem of doing what he knows to 
be good, of choosing to serve the high. 
est—God—trather than lesser gods. We 
resist paying the price of life, namely, 
acknowledgment that only God can 
be captain of a man’s soul, if we are to 
live. 

SIX: “An individual, by himself, can 
make a difference in society.” 


To deny this, as we do, does not 
mean that individuals can make no 


difference in society. Neither does it 


mean that the world is saved and te. 
stored apart trom men whose funda 
mental loyalty and commitment is to 
the God of Jesus Christ. The world 
does desperately need vigorous, com- 
mitted Christians—not — second-hand 
ones. 

But society has become so complex 
in its organization and in such need 
of fundamental change and reordering 
that a man can no longer be just a 
good man, a good neighbor, or a good 
citizen, in the accepted sense of thes 
terms, and make the kind of difference 
which counts. Society is so determina: 
tive that employee, factory owner, cit 
zen, or student finds that “the evil he 
would not, he does.”” We must not only 
be able to drive our own car in 
trafic; we must assume responsibility 
with others for planning a new ané 
more adequate trafhc system. 
SEVEN: “A nation can live to it- 
self alone.” 

We know this is no longer true. We 
know that the world is inextricably 
one, and even if we would, we cannot 
escape living together as long as We 


(Continued on page 6) 
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= THAT the world is in 
revolution, what is the location of this 
revolution? Though changing social 
structures give it visible form, its source 
of strength and its chief significance 
are in the minds and spirits of men. 

Thus a Student Christian Movement 
which desires to be abreast of the 
world will seek to understand the 
world both through social analysis and 
through spiritual insight. We shall 
deal here with the spiritual factors— 
religious, ethical, psychological. 

The revolution in people's spirits 1s 
a composite of two paradoxical trends. 
On the one side, there is widespread 
frustration, disillusionment de- 
gair, a crumbling of formerly accepted 
values. On the other side, there is the 
disovery of new loyalties, or the re- 
discovery of old ones, which lends new 
hope to despairing men. Some of these 
loyalties are good and some are bad, 
but they provide a direction for living. 


Despair Has Seared Us 

On the negative side, great masses of 
the world’s people have been spiritually 
cast adrift by the war. As their insti- 
tutions have crumbled, so too have 
their inner resources. Take the youth of 
Europe, who struggled devotedly in 
the Resistance or in the military estab- 
lishments on one side or the other of 
the battle line. Then there was a cause 
to fight for: now there is only the ani- 
mal-like struggle for physical existence. 
In place of a faith—however true or 
false that faith may have been—there 
is Mow a vacuum, a sense of futility 
and meaninglessness in all that they do. 

Thus even as the war-time cause has 
disappeared, war-time methods and 
tthics have persisted. As one Christian 
student put it, “During my time in the 
Resistance I felt that I was wearing a 
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dirty shirt of moral and ethical ex- 
pediency. I could scarcely wait to 
throw it away after the liberation. But 
the tragedy is that so many of my gen- 
eration did not discard the shirt. There 
was a moratorium on human values, 
and that moratorium has never been 
terminated.” 

Loss of respect for human personal- 
ity, for simple honesty, for property, 
has clung with hundreds of thousands 
of youth. Old restraints and accepted 
authorities—both internal and external 
—are widely flaunted. An instinct of 
elemental self-preservation has become 
the determiner of conduct. Unscrupu- 
lous political leaders—of the left, the 
right and the center—are capitalizing 
on the widespread mood of nihilism 
among the dispossessed and the cynical. 


Seeds of Affirmation 


On the other side, there are im- 
pressive new awakenings. 

Among a small but vital minority of 
Christians in practically every country, 
the plight of the people has given rise 
to a new spiritual earnestness, new con- 
cern for the Church and new passion 
for Christian social justice, In many 
lands, the rise of people’s movements, 
emancipating masses of human beings 
who have been subjugated for centu- 
ries, is one of the great phenomena of 
history. Of particular note is the emer- 
gence of the darker-skinned peoples of 
the world—the millions of Africa and 
the East. 

In the socio-political realm, resurgent 
faith has assumed manifold forms. Its 
most universal expression is a crescendo 
of nationalism. This finds its outlet in 
certain places—even in this post-war 
world—through residual fascism. Else- 
where it takes the direction of fervent 
Marxism. In one great belt of the 


R. A. Edwin rays trenchautly: 


world’s surface, from Morocco to Pak- 
istan, it breathes the threat of a trucu- 
lent pan-Islam. Whatever their form, 
the world is witnessing a new recourse 
to fanatical faiths, however high or 
low those faiths may be. 

Thus while we face a disintegration 
of spiritual loyalties, we are confronted 
by an equally widespread reintegration 
around resurgent and new _ loyalties. 
This is a condition of mind and heart, 
an essentially religious phenomenon. It 
must be dealt with in religious terms. 
The distinctive contribution which we 
as a Student Christian Movement can 
bring to the shaping of this phenom- 
enon is a religious contribution. 

This is not to discount the approach 
of the social scientist. We must appro- 
priate and utilize all the knowledge 
and all the wisdom of social analysis 
and social action. (That involves our 
being sufficiently committed as Chris- 
tians to be radically experimental as 
well as personally unafraid.) But the 
soundest ground of effective social ac- 
tion is religious conviction. This 1s 
particularly true when the social prob- 
lem is an intricate composite of not 
only socially structural factors, but per- 
sonally spiritual ones. 

Our starting point as a Student 
Christian Movement can be no less 
than an immovable faith in God Him- 
self. Without this faith, where is our 
ground for hope? How can we deal 
with the chaotic world if we do not 
firmly believe that God is its ruler, 
working out His plan even through 
man’s adversity? Is He a God who not 
only rules in the world, but who dwells 
in our inmost being? This is the dis- 
tinctive faith—the only  faith—that 
justifies our confidence as a movement 
of Christian students that we have a 
special mission in the world. 
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Secondly, we must acknowledge and 
give expression to our rootage as a 
Movement in the Universal Church. If 
this seems removed from the fratricidal 
strife in China, or the religious warfare 
in India, or the political struggles of 
Europe, or the economic disinheritance 
of Africa, where else, we may ask, is 
the source of spiritual cohesion for so 
broken a world to be sought? No other 
basic concept than that of world-wide 
unity in the Church will enable us to 
fulfill our full role as a would-be world 
Movement. 

Of greater intellectual difficulty is 
the next condition of our world-wide 
mission: recognition of those forces 
which support and those which oppose 
the community of Christ among men. 
As a single example of our problem, 
what are the respective dangers of 
individualistic personalism, as we find 
it expressed in so much of our North 
American culture, and depersonalized 
massism, as we see it enveloping the 
cultures of many other nations? Here 
is a task of eternal study and vigilance 
for every thoughtful member of our 
Movement. We must learn the disci- 
pline of objective factual discrimina- 
tion. 

Closely related is a fourth require- 
ment of full participation in world spir- 
itual conflict: we as Americans in par- 
ticular must proceed with reexamuina- 
tion of both social content in our Chris- 
tian conviction and action, and CAris- 
tian foundations of social convictions. 
There is danger of our Christian faith 
existing in a vacuum, out of relation to 
the world realities about us; or of our 
social passion lacking the perspective, 
the confidence and the dynamic which 
only a deep Christian dependence upon 
God can provide. 

There follows the obvious but often 
neglected necessity of seizing every 
opportunity for concrete action. Let us 
reexamine and take with new serious- 
ness our own legislated student actions 
in regard to world community and 
world order. Let us enlarge our con- 
cept and practice of interracial under- 
standing (which may well have pro- 
founder effect upon the rest of the 
world in its present mood than any 
other single thing we can do). We do 
well to remember the 23,000 students 
from abroad on our campuses; our con- 
tinuing strategic opportunity to pro- 
vide aid through the World Student 
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Service Fund; the basic importance of 
the Student Volunteer Movement; the 
development of numerous projects in 
international student Christian con- 
tact which we have already blue- 
printed; our large responsibility to the 
World’s Student Christian Federation. 
In a word, let us not be carried away 
either by analysis or broad spiritual 
interpretations from the clear-cut op- 
portunities actually just at hand. 

Finally, we can never become a 
worthy world Movement until we 
genuinely regard ourselves as one. This 
means acceptance of the disciplines of 
membership in a world family. We 
must acknowledge in humility our in- 
completeness, our inadequacy, by our- 
selves. What an enrichment it would 
be to our total life and witness as a 
Movement if we could determine all 
action in conscious cooperation with 
every one of our sister Movements! 
How different many of our programs 
would be! Only so can we grow up 
as a Movement, unto the measure of 
the stature of the fulness of the true 
Church. 

As one of the Oslo leaders put it, 
“The hour is difficult, but it is our 


hour.” This is the time—the only time 
—which God has given us to use. The 
world is in revolution, but a time of 
flux is a time of opportunity. If we 
truly have faith in the God of the 
universe, this is a day of unprecedented 
possibilities for our Movement to as. 
sume its share in the ennoblement of 
mankind. 
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ELEANOR FRENCH 
(Continued from page 4) 
inhabit the planet. What crops we 
grow in the United States, and how 
much, may be literally a question of 
life or death to a student in Europe. 
A depression here can mean unimag- 
inable new suffering for hundreds of 

thousands on other continents. 


Does denial of these false claims point to 
the actual nature of our world? Are we in- 
deed living in the midst of a dying culture 
within which a new world is struggling to be 
born? If so, what are the presuppositions es- 
sential to that new day? We are called of God 
to examine His world until we find the truth 
about it—the truth which is His gift to men 
—the truth through which He is calling us to 
our special task as Christians in this gen- 
eration. 


ox SOLDIERS 


“Now this is our very latest—whichever side presses its button first, wins.” 


From April issue of ’47—the Magazine of the Year. Owned by leading writers, artists, 
photographers. Copyright 1947 by Associated Magazine Contributors, Inc. 
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USCC DRIVES DEEP 


At the fourth annual meeting of the United Student Christian Coun- 
cil, earnest words were recorded for all parts of our student movement: 
YM, YW, and the church-related programs as well. We share the sense 
of immediacy with which USCC added this introductory statement to 
its more explicit platform of belief and action. 


WE CALL THE AMERICAN STUDENT CHRISTIAN 
MOVEMENT to study the role of the SCM in the secular 
world. We have felt here that the existence and growth of 
secular student agencies is asking deep and disturbing ques- 
tions of the SCM. These questions test our understanding 
of the Christian concern for the secular world. We believe 
that our answers to these questions, and in a larger sense, 
our action in such respects as politics, the university, race, 
econuinics could take on new realism with a surer under- 
standing of our responsibility for the sin and crisis of our 
time, our hope in the power of God to manifest his victory 
over personal and social evil, and our privilege to witness to 
his victory individually and corporately in worship, study 
and action. 


OUR CONCEPTS ARE NOT BIG ENOUGH for the tasks 
God has given us. We have thought too often of the role 
of the individual, too little of the role of the student Chris- 
tian community. We now see the weakness of entrusting 
this witness to individuals alone. We need committed move- 
ments, for the evil in our times is collective as well as per- 
sonal. On the other hand, we cherish the knowledge that 
Christ’s Church is larger than any social or political position, 
and therefore the question is raised for us as to whether or 
not our entire SCM can and should—as a manifestation of 
Christ’s Church for the university—commit itself to a par- 
ticular social or political position. 


IN THE LIGHT OF THIS, and because of the present in- 
adequacy of our witness, we feel deeply the urgency to think 
through to a new kind of corporate social witness, on the 
one hand realistic enough to carry our faith into the world 
of political and social programs—realistic enough to be sig- 
nificant in the contemporary tension among social collectivi- 
ties—and yet on the other hand humble enough to sense 
that the Body of Christ is larger than social division. 


TO FIND SUCH A WITNESS, we feel that Christian stu- 


dents must examine at least the following kinds of witness 
among others: 


1. The social relevance of the Church’s primary witness 
in preaching the Word and administering the sacra- 
ments. 


2. The witness of withdrawal from the social struggle into 
religious communities, brotherhoods and similar efforts. 


3. The witness in society through called individuals (e.g., 
the Christian politician). 


4. The witness in society through activities which mould 
corporate opinion (e.g., the United Nations Associa- 
tion ). 


; 

5. A corporate participation at points of significant social 
tension (e.g., an SCM joining IUS, a secular student 
international ). 


WE FEEL THAT THIS STUDY MUST BE DONE in the 
largest possible context and therefore request the WSCF for 
full participation in the basic studies of the Christian Con- 
cern for Politics, projected by the Political Commission of 


WSCF. 


Only in the light of some deeper understanding of God’s 
demand on the SCM can we pray for the Christian witness 
in the university, state and society to take on divine mean- 
ing. Believing this, we call for a commitment of our move- 
ments in prayer, study and action, with the help of God, 
to the facing of Christ’s old and urgent demand upon us: 
that his people be in the world and yet not of the world. 


—Adopted, IV Annual Meeting 
of USCC September 12, 1947 


P.S.—(Officially adopted) : 

This document reveals the limita- 
tions of time and understanding at our 
[V Annual Meeting. However, because 
of the depth of our concern we have 
been obliged to express this concern in 
theological terms without the oppor- 
tunity to clarify their meaning or to 
discuss the extent of agreement upon 
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them. It is clearly understood that this 
statement is not intended to commit 
USCC to a particular theological posi- 
tion. The point of the study is not pri- 
marily to formulate a theological posi- 
tion, but to call the SCM to its respon- 
sibility for witnessing in the secular 
world. We feel that whatever points of 
theological tension the statement may 


reveal, belong to the raw stuff of any 
study which should be made. USCC’s 
role in this study is precisely to bring 
different understandings of our faith 
into conversation with each other under 
the deep urgency of God that his SCM 
not only study but act in the secular 
world in witness to its faith. 

—USCC, September 12, 1947 
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How Realistic 
Christian 
Students About 


Labor 
? 


A lively exchange 'twixt students, labor leader and 
lawyer, enlivened by an Eric Gill drawing. The latter 
interprets itself on careful study. (B y, you know, ts 
the one unprintable, unspeakable and gory word in the 


British lexicon) 


Here is what the National Student Assembly (National 
Intercollegiate Christian Council) unanimously said last 
Christmas: 


“We support the principles of collective bargaining and 
will work for legislation designed to encourage and improve 
collective bargaining procedures; that we support strong 
democratic and responsible labor unions and urge concern 
for the public welfare on the part of both labor and man- 
agement in the adjustment of disputes; that we defend the 
right of workers to strike when all means of negotiation 
have broken down; but to minimize wasteful strikes, we 
advocate legislation for compulsory fact-finding in all labor 


disputes.” 
+ 


Then here is the critical comment of United Mine Work- 
ers’ leader K. C. Adams (speaking for John L. Lewis) 
in reply to a letter from YM-program-man Edward G. 
Carroll: 


“The adopted resolution is in sharp contrast to the 
UMWA’s concept of the American way of life as well as 
the promotion of industrial peace. . . . The simple fact 1s 
that Federal or State Laws compelling arbitration of wage 
disputes may be a “sweet smelling violet” to the innocent 


NOTE: Italics are INTERCOLLEGIAN’S. 
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and inexperienced, but to those who have watched volun- 
tary arbitration arrangements move into the category of 
legislative requirements and then into compulsory law, real- 
ize that it leads right down the road to bureaucratic regt- 
mentation and socialized industry, and finally to dictator- 


ship.” 
+ 
Finally, here is wise analysis of the whole situation by o 


labor arbitrator and liberal lawyer, Alfred Baker Lewis 
of New York: 


“I would not take too seriously the letter from K. ©. 
Adams if I were you. John L. Lewis and his subordinate 
and mouth piece, Adams, are the nearest thing to believers 
in old-fashioned /aissez-faire that there is in the labor move 
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ment. In the issues raised by Mr. Adams there is a distinc- 
tion bets cen compulsory arbitration with government com- 
pulsion to accept the result, and compulsory fact-finding with 
no other compulsion except to wait without striking until 


the report of the fact-finding board has been made. 


“Organized labor has always opposed the former, arguing 
that it amounts to a denial of the right to strike and there- 
fore to industrial servitude. The second is far less objec- 
tionable and has existed in the Railway Relations Act with- 
out serious objection from the unions in that industry for 
a good many years. 

“There is a labor objection to compulsory fact-finding in 
industries producing commodities which can be produced 
ahead of time and stockpiled, as distinguished from indus- 
tries like railroads where the product is a service which 
must be furnished anew each day. Where the product can 
be stockpiled, there is every reason to suppose that in normal 
times when demand is not so overwhelming the employers 
will use the waiting trme, while compulsory fact-finding is 
going on, to speed up production with their entire labor 
force, so that they put themselves in the position to feed their 
market from a stockpile thus created. Meanwhile the re- 
sources of the strikers slowly dwindle until they are forced 
back to work on the employer’s terms because of exhaustion 


of their savings, union benefits, and government benefits, if 
any. For such industries this objection is sound. 

“I disagree with Mr. Adams’ argument that compulsory 
arbitration leads to totalitarianism. Actually, totalitarianism 
comes when free enterprise fails to work, and the people, 
prompted by Nazi or Communist propaganda, pressure, or 
even violence, accept a denial of their civil and political rights 
in return for what is supposed to be economic security. A 
people devoted to the preservation of their civil liberties will 
never slip into totalitarianism through any extension of gov- 
ernment control over industry. In fact, such control is 
entirely compatible with full rights to criticize the govern- 
ment with impunity and to express such opinions in a 
political or editorial campaign, without government retalia- 
tion. 

“Government regulation of industry is very different from 
government denial of free speech, free press, and free assem- 
bly and the right to hold elections after free discussion. The 
latter alone is totalitarian in direction, effect, and purpose. 
The former may well be a sound measure to ward off a drift 
toward totalitarianism of either the communist or fascist 
variety.” 

QED: The NICC did say compulsory fact-finding, Mr. Adams, NOT 


compulsory arbitration. Our “violet” has a very different smell at 
this point... . 


Thirty Getting Dirty 


Week-end work camp at Kansas City 
was training for all sorts of things 


By Mims Weetn, Nebraska ‘49 


(3. FEET PROPPED UP on the reclin- 
ing seats of the Zephyr, we talked of 
our week-end at the Kansas City SCM 
work-camp. We were bringing home 
poignant memories of our talk with 
the CIO representative, the visit to 
crowded factories, work and worship 
together—and singing on the street car. 

We had just spent a glorious week- 
end as members of a group of thirty 
students from Kansas, Nebraska and 
Missouri, who wanted to do more than 
just talk of labor relations and labor 
legislation. We wanted to know the 
truth and we wanted to live it! Our 
names are Jeanne, Mims, Helen, Lou, 
Frosty. 

Mr. Lawrence Scott, director of Fel- 
lowship House, had led the opening 
discussion with a form of Quaker wor- 
ship. Saturday morning we went to 
the industrial district to Brand-Purritt, 
a large garment factory. There we saw 
the reality of what our textbooks call 
specialization. Each employee learns 
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one process, like cutting out sleeves, 
and proceeds to cut out sleeves from 
then on. Asked about the organization 
in the factory, the production manager 
(son of the owner who was “working 
his way up from the bottom’) said 
that Brand-Purritt was dealing with 
the dest labor union, the Ladies’ Gar- 
ment Workers Union. He commented 
on the prevalence of absenteeism, and 
when asked, added that the company 
hires no social worker. 

“Monotony personified,’ was Helen’s 
comment when we visited the Armour’s 
packing plant. We watched adults 
whose job it was to tie hams for eight 
hours a day,—or push boxes under the 
lard spigot. Then we passed into the 
huge steam-filled slaughter house. Car- 
casses of newly-slaughtered cattle slid 
by on a moving track. One man, who 
stood in a pool of water, turned a hose 
on the animals as they jerked by. Other 
men in blood-drenched clothes stood 
sharpening knives as they waited for 


the cattle to reach them. 

Saturday afternoon the group spent 
in honest-to-goodness work. Half of the 
group stayed at Fellowship House and 
mended shutters and washed windows 
while the other half went to Carver 
Negro Community Center. Jeanne 
helped paint the snack bar, Lou 
scrubbed the walls in the Lounge, 
Whit, Myra Lou, Frosty, and a young 
economics prof from KCU painted the 
poolroom. Before we left the Center, 
we were initiated into the art of yump- 
ing “double rope” with the neighbor- 
hood kids. We were spattered with 
dirt and paint before the afternoon was 
over. 

That night, after dinner of Chinese 
chicken, we adjourned to the First 
Congregational Church for a_ panel, 
Town Hall style, on labor legislation. 
One speaker represented the CIO, an- 
other man was a member of the Kansas 
City Independent Voter’s League, one 
was a liberal Kansas City lawyer. Win- 
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nifred Wygal and Lawrence Scott rep- 
resented the Christian viewpoint. We 
juggled terms like “closed shop,” “in- 
dustry wide bargaining,’ “jurisdic- 
tional strikes.” Miss Wygal concluded 
the discussion with the concise state- 
ment that “there should not be two 
sides to a dispute if those two sides are 
‘people’ versus ‘material gain’; always 
there should be a bias in favor of hu- 
man rights.” 

In our Sunday morning discussion 
of practical religion, the comments 
came thick and fast as we tried to 
clarify our position. Here are a few 
samples: “Our economic problems will 
not be solved until we develop a more 
cooperative society and stop trying to 


IT SAYS HERE 
(from Eureka College Pegasus) 
“HELL WEEK” DIABOLICAL? 

Recently a group of grown men was 
seen marching to and trom campus at 
the command of an adult student. The 
occasion was “Hell Week” for the 
pledges of a campus fraternity. Origi- 
nally “Hell Week” was toughening-up 
period for young, green and often 
“cocky” freshmen who recently had 
come from high schools where they 
had been “big shots.” “Hell Week” was 
supposed to teach them discipline in 
their living, service to their fraternity 
and loyalty to their brothers. 

Today we have men who have served 
their country in war and have been 
thoroughly trained in discipline, serv- 
ice, and loyalty. Many are the heads of 
families. . . . There was a reason for 
“Hell Week” in years past. Perhaps 
there will be a place for it in the future. 
Today it seems out of place for veter- 
ans to be marching “one-two, one-two” 
to class. 


IT SAYS HERE 
(from Denver [Catholic| Register) 
ROMAN CATHOLICS SWAY NSA 


Washington, D. C. At the spirited na- 
tional student meeting held at the Uni. 
versity of Wisconsin, the United States 
National Student Association was or- 
ganized with Catholic delegates play- 
ing an important role in thwarting 
Communist and leftist attempts to con- 
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get ahead of the other fellow.” “Essen- 
tial industries such as coal mining 
should be in the hands of the people.” 
“But there’s nothing wrong with com- 
petition—it's healthy.” “Socialism? 
They have a system like that in Russia 
and what happens. .. .” “But examine 
the successtul social system in Denmark 
and Sweden!” And so on! 

Later we adjourned to the St. 
Stephens Baptist Temple, the largest 
Negro Church in the city. 

We shall always remember 
glorious week-end in Kansas City. 
There we met students, like ourselves, 
who were seeking the Christian life! 

“Why call ye me Lord, Lord, and do 
not the things | command you?” 


trol the convention deliberations. 

The Catholic representatives consti 
tuted 35 per cent of the voting strength. 

.. The Catholic delegates made no 
attempt to form a “bloc” and no Cath- 
olic caucuses were held, yet the dele- 
gates were responsible for these achieve 
ments: 

A student trom Fordham University 
delivered an address responsible for the 
adoption of a satisfactory compromise 
on the racial discrimination issue. 

A Notre Dame student led in dratt- 
ing the NSA constitution, which has 
a preamble that recognizes man’s re- 
sponsibility to God. He acted after a 
suggestion was made by a Catholic stu- 
dent trom California. 

The “Student Bill of Rights” section 
of the constitution was adopted unani- 
mously by the convention, and it was 
the work of a delegation from Catholic 
University, Washington. 


Il SAYS HERE 
(from The New African, London) 


AFRICANS PUSH FREEDOM 


New colonial demands tor independ- 
ence are rising. The All West African 
National Congress will be held at 
Lagos, Nigeria, October 10 to 20, 1948. 
Its main political aims are the self- 
determination and national independ- 
ence of all West African peoples, lead- 
ing eventually to a Democratic Federa- 
tion of all West African Territories. 
This means the presentation of immedi- 


They really did a good job at it. Names: 
Mims Weeth, Lou Horton, Helen Malone. 


ate political, social and economic de. 
mands in all Territories. These include 
Senegal, Gambia, Ivory Coast, Sierra 
Leone, French 
Sudan, Liberia, Equatorial Africa, Bel- 
gian Congo, Cameroons, Gold Coast, 


Portuguese (juinea, 


Nigeria, Togoland, Dahomey. Repre- 
sentatives will come from political, cul- 
tural and educational organizations, 
trade unions, co-operatives and farmers’ 
organizations, and native authorities. 
Young Dr. Kwame Nkrumah, of the 
West African National Secretariat (94 
Gray's Inn Road, London W.C. 1) 1s 
sending out the call for the Congress. 


SEVENTEENTH ANNUAL 
MINISTER’S WEEK 


February 2-6, 1948 
The Alden-Tuthill Lectures 


By Dr. F. Ernest 
Secretary, Research and 
Education of the Federal 
Couneil; Editor, Intor- 
mation Service; Protessor 
of Education, ‘Teachers 
College. The heads of 
four major Commissions 
of the Federal Council 
wil! conduct four 
nars on constructive as- 
pects of federated Protes- 
tantism. 

Short courses by mem- 
bers of the Faculty January 27, 28, 29, 
194%. 


For information, write to 


The Chicago Theological 
Seminary 
Dr. A. C. McGiffert, Jr., President 
5757 University Ave. Chicago 37, Ill. 
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By ROBERT NELSON BACK 


WHo Livep in the latter half of the eighth century 
B.C., was a country boy. His home was the tiny village of 
Moresheth which lay between the hills of Judea and Philistia 
by the sea. Moresheth was one of a number of small hamlets 
dotting the landscape in a fertile farmland, far removed in 
distance and psychology trom the sophistication, urbanity, 
and intrigue of political Jerusalem. Micah loved the coun- 
try; his book makes this clear. His idea of prosperity and 
happiness—a man seated under his own vine and fig tree, 
without fear, reflects his rural background and innate at 
fection for the country. 


Perhaps Micah would have been content to live out his 
days in Moresheth unknown and unheralded; but the currents 
of political activity, the turbulent tides of approaching dis: 
aster swept him into prominence. He lived in an ominous 
time. The Assyrians were advancing toward Egypt, and 
Micah’s homeland was directly in their path. Samaria, which 
might have absorbed much of the shock of Assyrian thrusts, 
had capitulated in 722, leaving the teeming city of Jerusalem 
and the quiet region around Moresheth exposed to the full 
force of the anticipated onslaught. 

Micah was certain that nothing could stop the Assyrian 
armies. Hating the inevitable destruction of all that he 
loved most dearly, he was at the same time convinced that 
his nation was gutted with sin and deserved a punishment 
as drastic as this. He speaks, “Attend, all nations! Listen, 
O earth and all on earth! The Eternal has a warning tor 
you, the Lord from his sacred temple on high. Look, the 
Eternal descends from his place, he strides upon the heights 
of the earth! Mountains melt away before him, valleys split 
asunder like wax betore a fire, like water pouring over a 
fall—and all this for the sins of Judah!” 

My Country, Right or - ? 

In Micah we find that “tragical union” of love for his 
native land, and the conviction that his nation deserved to 
be punished for its wrong-doing. Micah was a patriot in the 
best sense of the word. He loved his nation as few men 
ever do, but he loved it so intelligently and with such a 
personal sense of responsibility that he felt compelled to 
denounce it for its shortcomings. He lashed out against 
social injustice and roundly criticized his countrymen for 
their social misbehavior, which he believed to be the cause 
of the present peril. 

There is a sentimental stirring that passes for patriotism 
in our day. With naive misunderstanding of a patriot’s duty 
we often sing smugly, “God Bless America”—as though his 
blessing may be had as easily as Tommy Tucker’s supper. 
America needs, not sweet singers, but men like Micah who 
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Micah: Patriotism with Peace 


Second of a prophetic series (last 
month, rémos) by an able student 


know the pain of loving and criticizing within the same 
heartbeat. Kagawa, the Japanese Christian, understands this 
duality, for he writes, 


Like Christ who bore our sins upon the cross, 

I, too, must bear my country’s sins and dross; 

Land ot my love! Thy sims are grievous to be borne, 
My head hangs low upon my form forlorn. 


A wide gulf separates narrow nationalism and high pa 
triotism. ‘Twenty-five years ago Albert Schweitzer wrote: 
modern men “have offered up their personal morality on 
the altar of their country. . .. What is nationalism? It is an 
ignoble patriotism.” In 1947 this man, who gave up a 
brilliant career to become a medical missionary in Africa, 
said in an interview, “There is one hope: we must return to 
the main road. . . . We must substitute . . . a noble kind 
of patriotism which aims at ends that are worthy of the 
whole of mankind, for the patriotism current today.” 

Not only did Micah face up to the political-social issues 
of his time; he also had something to say about religion as 
he knew it. Claiming that organized religion was partly 
responsible for the terrible fate in store for his nation, he 
passed judgment on it in these words, “Her chiefs pass 
verdicts tor a bribe, her priests declare oracles for pay, her 
prophets divine for cash. Yet they lean upon the Lord say- 
ing, ‘Is not the Lord in the midst of us? No misfortune can 
betall us!’ Therefore, because of you, Zion shall be plowed 
like a field, and Jerusalem shall become a ruin, and the 
temple-hill merely a wooded height.” 


The modern Christian’s concern, too, must extend into 
the vital religious issues of the day. Just as the clergyman 
must search his own heart to see if, perchance, he is sacri- 
ficing his integrity for the sake of a comfortable life, so each 
church member must examine himself to determine his 
motives and then dedicate himself to leadership in a local 
church and in the church universal. 


Painful Path to Peace 

The prophet Micah is best known for his consecration to 
a vision of peace. Looking into the future he saw that “the 
Lord’s hill shall rise, towering over every hill. Nations shall 
stream to it...and exclaim, ‘let us go to the Lord’s hill . . . 
that he may instruct us in his ways, to walk upon his 
paths.’ He will decide disputes of many races, and arbitrate 
between strong foreign powers, till swords are beaten into 
ploughshares and spears into pruning hooks. Nation shall 
not lift up sword against nation, nor shall they learn war 
any more. We will walk in the name of the Lord, our God 
forever and ever.” 
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Like Micah, the modern Christian must consecrate him- 
self to a vision of peace. Though world affairs today give 
little room for optimism, we must concern ourselves with 
finding a moral equivalent for war. 

Something amazing is happening in Hiroshima. The city 
is having a spiritual rebirth; its citizens are calling it the 
Peace City. Lt. Colonel Thomas Cloward, chief of the Ameri- 
can Military Government stationed there, is quoted by Life 
as saying, “We don’t know what is the truly motivating 
force. All we know is that something’s happened to these 
people. They want peace, and they want to play a part in 
that peace.” This city, where one would expect to find a 
cowed and bitter people, is taking positive action in behalf 
of world peace. One of its citizens, named Kikawa, is taking 
a leading role in this movement. Horribly disfigured, bearing 


on his body great masses of scar tissue which may yet prove 
to be an atomic mutation, he says, “Something good must 
come of this. I hope to be sent to the United States so doctors 
can experiment with my body. It does not matter if I die 
as long as I can be of some use to bring peace to the world,” 
When a man rises trom the debris of horror created by his 
fellowman and claims he wants to give his life as a ransom 
for many, that is a hopeful sign for the future. 


Micah and all the host of great personalities call us to that 
deep sense of responsibility toward contemporary issues 
which involves utter consecration. God himself calls us to it. 
Though there be few of us—just how few there are we 
realize when we are compelled, as sometimes we are, to 
stand apart for conscience’ sake—there are enough of us to 
make our impact count significantly. 


Yes, of Our Joy 


The shape of things to come is written clear 
Across the world’s destruction—better shapes, 
Antithesis of ruin and of fears; 

And better days, and greater hopes will breed 
Mightier ages—work for all to do, 
Forgetfulness of this our present shame 

In all-engaging tasks, in new endeavors, 

And faith—above all, faith in God and man. 


Just there we went morally bankrupt, lacking faith, 
Not trusting other men or nations—not 

Believing they were flesh and blood like us, 

Most wanted wives and children just like us, 

And homes, and trust from those they trusted, and 
Those daily things of which a man lays hold. 


But lacking faith we could not see beyond 
The petty differences which men invent, 
The trifles of the ages—ways of speech 

Of wearing hats or whiskers—drinking tea 
Instead of rum or coffee, and such ribbons, 
Such fluttery, distracting ribbon-ends 

As adorn our little minds, such pretty tags 
As please the envy of the Evil One 

In the brief hour of his ascendancy “te 
And give him whispering-material 

For his eternal, hateful jealousies. 


Let us be born again in usefulness, 

In self-forgetful tasks which help us build 

Into the Master Plan. Let us find 

Great aims in which to lose our differences, 
New realms of thought in which our spirits build 
Mansions vaster than any yet dreamed by man. 
Let us turn our young men loose to dream 

As none has dreamed in twenty centuries 

Of brotherhood, of more abundant life. 

Let us turn our inmost selves, just as we have 
Our hot-house bodies, toward the sun’s rich warmth, 
The spirit’s luxury, the fulness of truth, 

The soul’s abundance, the white light of God. 


—From “Song of Our Joy,” George E. Hoffman 


‘Review on p. 28) 
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“Ke Still and Know. . .”’ 


"O Come All Ye Faithful ...”’ 


AND SHE GAVE BIRTH TO HER FIRST-BORN SON and 
wrapped him in swaddling clothes, and laid him in a manger, 
because there was no place for them in the inn. And the 
- angel said to them, “Be not afraid; for behold, | bring you 
good news of great joy which will come to all the people; for 
to you is born this day in the city of David a Savior, who is 
Christ the Lord. And this will be a sign for you: you will find 
a babe wrapped in swaddling cloths and lying in a manger.” 
And suddenly, there was with the angel a multitude of the 
heavenly host praising God and saying, “Glory to God in the 
highest, and on earth peace among men with whom he is 
pleased!” 


EXCEPT THE CHRIST BE BORN AGAIN tonight 
In dreams of all men, saints and sons of shame, 
The world will never see his kingdom bright. 
Stars of all hearts, lead onward thro’ the night 
Past death-black deserts, doubts without a name 
Past hills of pain and mountains of new sin 

To that far sky where mystic births begin, 
Where dreaming ears and angel-song shall win. 
Our Christmas shall be rare at dawning there, 
And each shall find his brother fair, 

Like a little child within: 

All hearts of the earth shall find new birth 

And wake, no more to sin.! 


LET US PRAY: 

Lord and King, 

We pray thee this day for courage to face unpopularity for 
the sake of truth; 

For courage to declare boldly our convictions, though they 
make us despised; 

For courage to break with evil custom and evil opinion, 

Even though for so doing we are shunned and outcast. 


Since we spend our days as a tale that is told, let us haste to 
speak that which is within us, lest we be called away before the 
story is begun. If there is anything thou hast meant us to do 
in life, O spare us till we have accomplished it. If there is any 
kindness we can show, may we not neglect or defer it, seeing 
that we pass this way but once. ; 


LET US DEDICATE OURSELVES: 

Master, 

Here are our hearts and our souls this day, 

Here is our deepest love, 

Here is all the frail loyalty in us, 

All the feeble and wavering will, 

All the zeal, all the power of work, all the devotion: 
Take thou these gifts. 

Poor gifts are they, and unworthy: 

Yet, such as they are, they are thine.!° 


1From “Star of My Heart’’ by Vachel Lindsay. 


Campus, Cedar Falls, lowa. 


CHRISTMAS IS A HISTORY OF THE FUTURE, of an order 
of life not yet attained, of a religion not yet realized. If man 
is a being in whom God can dwell, as Christmas affirms, if 
his soul may be the cradle of eternal Love, then our highest 
social visions have hope of fulfillment. For Christmas is the 
theology of a civilization yet to be. 


WHAT IS THE MEANING AND PURPOSE OF LIFE? There 
would seem to be only one possible answer to this question— 
and that is life itself and its potential quality. When we look 
upon the beauty of a flower, gaze on the loveliness of a 
sleeping child, listen to great music, are warmed by moods 
of personal affection, experience the inner exaltation of wor- 
ship; when it is given to us to perform some act, small or 
great, of artistic expression, or of creative intelligence, to 
participate in some daring venture of social justice or some 
personal service of love; at such moments do we not share in 
that quality of being which itself is the answer to our ques- 
tionings as to the purpose of existence? Jesus said, “| am come 
that they might have life and that they might have it more 
abundantly.” Life in quality akin to the life of God! Suddenly 
the dry words of a formal creed take on meaning, and we 
come to comprehend that the chief end of man is to glorify 
the God who Himself IS Life, and to enjoy Him forever. 


O GOD, WHO CENTURIES AGO BLESSED our earth with a 
vision of Thy love in the form of a little child; who sent to 
rebuke the earth's selfishness a humble Man who went about 
doing good and speaking the words of life; who revealed Thee 
to us in his perfect being. Graciously grant us the Christmas 
power as we remember Him. Fill our hearts with the gladness 
of His coming. Teach us the enduring joy of His Service. Lead 
us into the Christmas peace which passeth understanding, the 
peace of Christ. Amen. 
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I, YOUR HAND is a printed tolder. It 
says, “FRONCON—( North American Stu- 
dent Conference on Christian Fron- 
tiers)—1is calling 2,000 of you to five 
days on the campus of the state uni 
versity at Lawrence, Kansas, beginning 
December 27, 1947.” 

“Another Christmas, another conter- 
ence’ you say. “But what's with this 
FRONCON business?” And then, “I'd 
like to go to New York, and walk into 
a national student office and lay down 
the law. I'd say, what's the score on 
this FRONCON?” 

Well, O.K., come on! From Grand 
Central Station, walk west on 42nd 
Street to Fitth Avenue, and take the 
double-decker bus downtown to “156.” 
On the tenth floor you walk past the 
ofhce of the American Mission to Lep- 
ers and the Reformed Church Sewing 
Guild (that’s not where John Deschner 
of USCC gets his mending done). At 
the end of the hall is room rogr. It 
says “Student Volunteer Movement” 
and “United Student Christian Coun 
cil” and “Walk In.” 

You brace yourself, rehearse your 
opening sentence and open the door. 
But instead of an icy receptionist you 
find yourself in a large room where 
six or eight girls are working like mad 
at rows of filing cabinets, typewriters 
and at an assembly line process of sort 
ing, stapling stufhng into enve- 
lopes. You clear your throat and noth- 
ing happens. You pound on the table 
and no one pays attention. Then you 
are almost knocked down from behind 
as a friendly, texasy young man comes 
dashing in with an overstuffed briet 
case. 

“Good morning,” he says, “I’m John 
Deschner. It’s good to see you. Would 
vou like to address some envelopes?” 


And then he disappears through a door , 


ahead. After addressing a few hundred 
envelopes you ask one of the girls if 


Parker Rossman de 


to the great Chr 


you could see Dr. Winburn Thomas 
“Tm student,” you say, “and | 
would like to learn about FRONcoy!” 

“Oh, you're a student!” she says 
rushing to give you a comfortable chair 
“We let students address envelopes sit. 


ting down!” 


By this time you realize that this is 
just like the Christian Association office 
at home, so you go hunting for Dr. 
Thomas. In the first ofhce you find a 
young woman stapling USCC reports, 
She asks: “Would you like to address 
some envelopes?” So you hurry out. 

In the next office John Deschner is 
talking into two telephones at. once, 
He points down the hall. There in the 
last office is a sandy-haired, ruddy com- 
plexioned Oklahoman in a sport shirt, 
surrounded by stacks of mimeographed 
reports. Out of the window 1s a mag 
nificent view of the Empire State Build 
ing. You know you have arrived. He 
is addressing envelopes. 

“Dr. Thomas,” you say, “our cabinet 
sent me to find out about FRONCON, 
Why are we having another conter- 
ence?” 

“Just call me Tommy,” he says, shak- 
ing hands. “Well, FRONCON, is not just 
another conference! For instance, it 1s 
going to be radically different from 
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devious but sober tour 


pnference at Lawrence 


the NICC Assembly held at the Uni- 
versity o! Illinois last Christmas. The 
Assemb!\ was legislative. Delegates 
voted on policies to guide your campus 
Christian programs through the muddy 
waters of discussion and action. Be- 
liefs and conventions of western society 
came in for radical questioning. All 
that was very good. But now FRONCON 
is taking a step bevond. Where most 
conferences raise Questions, FRONCON is 
going to try to give answers. 

“Well!” you exclaim: “students just 
come and /isten?” 

Tommy laughs: “No, of course not! 
This is a student conference, and you 
have plenty of chances to talk and 
question anything you wish. But as far 
as the conference program is concerned, 
it will show where Christianity has 
answers to the world’s problems, and 
that our questions should deal with 
how to put our faith to work more 
effectively.” 

You shake your head. “On our cam- 
pus, students are pretty cynical now- 
adays. It looks like another war, more 
interruptions, and a lifetime of suffer- 
ing and disillusionment.” 

“Exactly,’ Tommy says, moving to 
the front of his chair. “This is going 
to be a positive conference, seeking to 
answer the cynicism of students with 
graphic reports of the progress the 
Church is making around the world, 
with concrete descriptions of _ places 
where the Christian faith is making a 
difference, by men and women who 
are at work on projects that bring un- 
derstanding and hope.” 

“You mean there aren’t going to be 
long-winded theoretical speeches?” you 
ask hopefully. 

“I mean,” he says, “that FRONCON is 
going to be a report and a challenge.” 


Froncon as a Report 


Around the world (continues Tom- 
my) thousands of pioneering Chris- 
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tians are at work building bridges of 
fellowship and laying the foundations 
for a better, more noble world. To hear 
about these is not only to have hope 
but to be excited about the future! 
FRONCON will report on what the Church 
is doing around the world on frontiers 
such as: 

(1) Justice—the efforts of Christian 
pioneers to achieve justice for chil: 
dren, for women, for labor, for 
minorities. 

Economics—the work of Christians 


— 


in making possible a more abun- 
dant life through pioneering in co- 
operative and improved agricul- 
ture. 

Literacy—the success of Christian 


(3 
pioneers in teaching millions of 
illiterates to read, and schools to 
enrich life. 

(4) Health—the efforts of Christian pi- 

oneers to improve health and stand- 

ards of living, and work in heal- 
ing the sick in areas of tremendous 
human need. 

Family Life, Relief, Peace, Recon- 

ciliation, Faith and many more. 


The Church is at work in a thou- 
sand ways, quietly bringing health 
to a diseased civilization, and 
bringing faith and hope to men 
and women whose lives are dark 
with disillusionment and despair. 


Froncon as a Challenge 

Never was there a time in human 
history when the life of one person 
could be so influential in shaping the 
future of mankind. rroncon will chal- 
lenge its delegates by presenting the 
opportunities for Christian service at 
home and abroad, and the resources of 
the Christian faith that make possible 
projects of daring and courage. 

You ask, “What are the issues at 
FRONCON?” 

Student delegates will hear the re- 
ports and the challenge, and will 
discuss them in small groups. Students 
will decide for themselves what the 
issues really are. But some of the im- 
portant questions will be: 

1. What ts the nature of the civilization in 
which the church must exist and work 
today? This raises the problems of secu- 
larism, communism and the totalitarian- 


isms, of economic and social forces that 
shape our world. 


A Froncon 
Speaker: 


Dr 


The Student 
Chairman: 


Phil Williams, FGM 


47, and Yale Divin 


SC 


2. What should be the world-uide strategy 
of the churches in such a world? What 
are the strengths and weaknesses of the 
Church? What about  sectarianism— 
divisions of creed, race and nation in 
the Church? How can we strengthen 
these pioneering projects? 

What 1s the best way for each individual 
to use his life in a world of cynicism 
and disillusionment? Where and what 


are the frontiers of human service? 

4. What does the Christian faith have to 
offer the individual and the world? 

5. What should be our campus expression 
of concern for the world mission of the 
Church? 


Froncon on the Campus 

You ask, “What should our cabinet 
be doing about FRONCON this fall?” 

You should do at least two things: 
First, this is a delegate conference. 
As soon as possible your Association 
should select a delegate or two for 
FRONCON. They should be campus 
Christian leaders who are concerned 
about missions. You should plan to 
assist them in financing the trip, to 
make certain that the right persons are 
able and willing to go. 

Second, you should plan a program 
or two on the issues to be raised at 
FRONCON. There are suggestions in the 
study materials which are sent to each 
approved delegate when his registra- 
tion fee is received. Plan a program 
that will help students understand how 
we are trying to make FRONCON a word 
of hope to overcome cynicism, and a 
word of direction pointing to the future 
and how we can make it what it should 
be! The future belongs to Jesus Christ. 
That 1s our faith, and our task. 
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TWO VIEWS OF OSLO 


(1947 Conference of World Christian Youth] 


Did it miss the main points? A. J. Muste says 
it did and Muriel Jacobson says otherwise 


Oslo sidestepped the Issues 


A, ONE WHO attended the World Conference of Christian 
Youth at Oslo may I make some observations? It does not 
seem to me that any of the great speakers on the splendid 
program said anything new or truly timely. One did not 
sense that the delegates were carried out of themselves as 
sometimes happens in such gatherings. The Oslo conterence 
may prove to be the prelude for important developments in 
the Christian youth movement, but in itself it did not leave 
one with a sense that Christian youth had found or been 
given a program that might make a real impact on the age 
or a new dynamic and power with which to carry out such 
a program. 

Two factors were responsible. First is the prevalence of a 
theological trend variously called continental, neo-orthodox, 
Barthian or Niebuhrian. The emphasis on human sin and 
weakness in this theology is still so extreme that any hope of 
taking substantial steps toward the achievement of Christ's 
reign on earth is regarded as an instance of that most 
damnable of all heresies and sins, “Utopianism.” 

Second, the conference as a whole did not face up to the 
crucial general issues before the world and the Church, wz. 
what is to be the Church’s attitude toward war—atomic and 
biological—and the relations between Russia and the U. S., 
the East and the West. As nearly as I can gather, the attitude 
of the leadership of the World Council of Churches was that 
the scars left by war, the differences in theological view- 
points, were so great that all that could be expected was that 
Christian youth should meet, get better acquainted, realize a 
oneness in spirit, all of which might /ater lead to more 
specific discussions but, for the moment, all “controversial” 
issues should be avoided. 

The World Council of Churches at Amsterdam in 1948 
will have to face the issues which Oslo evaded or the Ecu- 
menical Movement and its constituent bodies will be reduced 


to confusion and impotence. 
—A. J. Muste 


Oslo ’47 was BIG: 1200 young people from almost 
seventy countries converged on Norway last July. It 
was IMPORT ANT—meeting so soon after the end of 
World War Il. Of the many and varied commentaries 
we have seen since the delegates began returning to 
their homes we print these two, hoping that they may 


start many a hot pro-and-con discussion. 


Oslo Faced Political Realities 


Bas EACH DELEGATE Oslo was an intensely personal experi- 
ence conditioned by the needs, nationalist prejudices, the 
hopes and aspirations brought to it by Christian youth of the 
world. For many individuals this meeting had political sig- 
nificance. Day after day, as minds and spirits came under 
the impact of the theme—Jesus Christ 1s Lord—two condi- 
tions were created which must always be the basis for new 
understanding of Christian commitment and action: the 
delegates began to share a sense of corporate guilt for the 
sins of the world, and they telt a common desire to search 
for the will of God even though it lead them outside their 
own special religious insight or political belief. 

Inexperienced in international conferences as most of the 
American delegates were, they arrived in Europe in a rela- 
tively uncritical trame of mind, from a secure personal and 
national situation. Many were shocked into a new realiza- 
tion of America’s power and responsibility in a devastated 
and chaotic world. Questions came at them trom every side: 
What will be the price of America’s aid to Europe? Why is 
the American press stirring up hatred against Russia? Will 
your country use the atomic bomb for military purposes? 
Why is your government supporting reactionary political 
parties abroad? Why are American Negroes persecuted and 
exploited? That America’s power should be teared, her 
policies distrusted, her sincerity in democracy belied by her 
practices, that her celebrated freedoms were not coveted by 
other peoples if the price was to be control of the national 
destinies of smaller nations—these were new and disturbing 
ideas to many delegates from the USA. Through bewilder- 
ment and struggle, some found deeper meaning in_ the 
Christian understanding of the nature of individual worth— 
that all are brothers for whom Christ died—as a basis for 
Christian community. 

The Dutch and Indonesian delegates, over long hours of 
time, struggled with the fact of the war which had just 
broken out and the fact of brotherly love in Jesus Christ. 
Neither the nationalist judgment of some of the Dutch dele- 
gates nor the general conference sympathy with the Indo- 
nesians prevented the two groups from arriving together at 
a common judgment of guilt and action: 


“The Indonesian delegation takes its stand on the conviction that 
the use of armed force must be halted immediately and the way of 
negotiation must be resumed. The Dutch delegation, convinced of the 
night of the Indonesian people to liberty and independence, is acutely 
conscious of the tremendous danger which the use of arms implies for 
a good relationship between the two peoples. It is convinced that every 
opportunity of halting the use of arms immediately must be seized im 
order to return to the way of negotiation. The members of both dele- 
gations desire to continue to mect each other as brothers and sisters 1m 
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Jesus Christ, 19 order to help clear the road toward cooperation between 
s on a basis of liberty and equal rights.” 


Many found that M. M. Thomas of India spoke for them 
when he declared that, as he listened to confession of guilt 
by delegates from economically powerful nations, the false 
basis of some of his former political self-righteousness had 
broken down. It was at that moment that the message of 
Oslo became a reality for him. In conclusion he said: “Faith 
in Jesus Christ as Lord releases us for a corporate witness 
to the sacramental significance of all politics to common life. 


the two 

Similarly, the British and Indian delegates met together 
ground their problems and some Americans discussed with 
Chinese delegates the implications of American foreign 
policy in China, The French met with their colonial dele- 


gates and out of their tribulation of Christian spirit and 
‘onalist mind expressed their confusion and hope: 


“ _. The only legitimate aim of any colonial policy is to develop It will certainly require the continued participation of most 
the capacity for self-government of the peoples for whom some nations of us in the dirty necessities of the rough and tumble of 


have taken responsibility, We are humiliated by the fact that France party politics and the call may come to some of us to under- 


take this task as a group witness. To others the call may 
come to witness to the same faith by living a life of con- 
scious protest against all politics, in small communities of 
reconciliation. But to all, the Lordship of Christ must mean 
a point at which they say ‘no’ to the necessity of the political 
world, crying: ‘Here I stand, I can do no other, so help 
me God!” 


has not been able to put those principles into practice by peaceful 
methods and that she should have become involved in the tragic war in 
Indochina. . -. . Our wish is that a firm policy of conciliation and 
justice should bring about the end of the bloody fighting in Indochina 
and Madagascar. Further we condemn certain methods of combat or of 
repression which were the torture of our own country and against 
which we fought during the occupation. We give thanks to God for the 
fact that the French missions, in spite of their imperfections, have 
opened the way to mutual understanding through their witness to 


Christ’s love... . 


—Muriel Jacobson 


Not a “PROFESSION” but a PRACTICE 


By MARGARET AGNES BARNES 


Wellesley ‘49 


DISTURBING Question set 
squarely before us at the first session 
of USCC: Are we evangelists? Apart 
from unhappy visions of the sawdust 
trail and storefront churches, we had 
the uneasy feeling that an evangelist 
was doing something about his conyic- 
tions, while we students were tempted 
to use all our time formulating our 
ideas. As one USCC delegate put it: 
“An evangelist sees that he’s got to 
stop defining and start being.” We be- 
gan to see that valid religion is not 
only lived but shared, and we turned 
to re-examine what evangelism might 
mean for a student Christian move- 
ment. 

Let us think of this “relevant evan- 
gelism” as one which proclaims that 
Jesus Christ is Lord of all life. His 
being “Lord of all life” is, we dis- 
covered, more complicated than we had 
anticipated; for somehow “life” in our 
world involves the whole man in a 
baffling maze of relationships, placed 
as he is in a complex society which 
molds his life in such a way that social 
patterns, too, must be brought under 
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the sovereignty of Christ if the man 
himself is to be fully won to Christ. 
This discovery did not mean_ that 
USCC had forgotten the primary im- 
portance of the individual’s conscious 
decision to follow Christ. It did mean 
that the group came to recognize, first, 
that the evangelization of this person 
is a continuous process, involving many 
small decisions which constantly test 
his spiritual fibre; second, that these 
decisions may concern many facets of 
the person other than the central will 
and intellect (race attitudes, alcohol, 
social class consciousness, — political 
views); and third, that so much of 
man’s life experience is caught up in 
his corporate relationships that social 
institutions are of deepest concern to 
the evangelist. 

We began to realize that proclaim- 
ing Christ’s Lordship in this compre- 
hensive life-picture could be done fully 
only through the experience of Chris- 
tian community. Each one of us saw 
more clearly how he is dependent upon 
some form of community for his 
knowledge of the Christian faith and 


how it may be put to work; each found 
a fresh appreciation of how God could 
use the Church—the community of 
believers, the Body of Christ—in His 
work of redemption. Evangelistic com- 
munity was recognized as an especially 
insistent priority for students, for in 
the university community Christian 
groups are more often “a microcosm of 
their surroundings” than a force being 
used of God to mold a new com- 
munity. 

Our student Christian movements 
must, then, be evangelistic communi- 
ties, constantly testifying to the Lord- 
ship of Christ over all life. It is ours 
also to bring to bear a disciplined 
understanding of the world in which 
this Lordship must be realized. 


Margaret Agnes 
Barnes 
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Krom kverything Correlates— Cleve- 


land and Anderson (Vassar) 


As you consider 
matrimony 


Let 


By JAMES LEE ELLENWOOD 


W ITH OUR college students older 


than they used to be, averaging over 
twenty-one, it’s not strange that every 
college has its young married couples 
strolling across the campus while a 
sitter minds the baby. Of course, a 
larger number of campus couples 
haven't married yet, but are headed 
that way—and many a student in 
Philosophy 4 permits his mind to 
wander without restraint from a_pro- 
found lecture to just when his mar- 
riage will be and what the complica- 
tions are. 

One of the queer things about our 
times is that, as we have vastly aug- 
mented the advice given to young peo- 
ple and built up huge libraries on every 
theme even remotely concerned with 
marriage, we do not seem able to head 
off the increased divorce rate. Nor does 
ignorance seem to be a prevailing cause 
of break-up, as one discovers that 
broken homes occur everywhere, among 
all sorts of people. It doesn’t help to 
center our attention too long on the 
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“No Bill—with your low frustration tolerance and my aggression 
patterns, it would never work.” 


ook Precede 


failures, but it is appalling that only 
two out of three marriages last. And 
it may not be out of place in these 
paragraphs to point out that young 
people can fall at least mildly in love 
and still possess some mild measure of 
sense and sanity. Anyway, if it’s not too 
late, here are a few questions that de- 
serve consideration before one leaps 
into the most complicated and exacting 
of all human relationships. 


Can We Afford to Get Married? 


I'm not suggesting that one demand 
rock-ribbed security, understand. | 
don’t think your young man_ should 
be as financially sound as_ father 
thinks he should be, but given some 
breaks, a couple should understand that 
too tense a money situation tarnishes 
the glow of true love. Two get by as 
cheap as one, but three can’t. Love can 
live in a garret, but after a while it 
wants to move, and should. This whole 
subject, with its long-range aspects, 
should be frankly discussed and criti- 
cally appraised by young people who 


eap 


need to know that, swell an emotion 
as love is, it ultimately has to touch 
some of the crustier things of life. 


Are We Prepared to Make the 
Necessary Adjustments? Believe me, 
there are many to make. For instance, 
take your own case. You have gone 
through an educative experience de. 
signed to set you up as an individual. 
Gradually you have clipped off pa 
rental apron strings. Steadily you have 
emerged to a position of independence 
and self-sufhiciency. You are beginning 
to have a wider choice of what you will 
do and how you will do it. And just as 
you begin to enjoy the fine fruition of 
a nearly complete freedom, you meet 
up with another young person who in 
pretty much the same way has e 
perienced what you have experienced. 
Now you are about to take a step that 
calls for even more restrictions, more 
adjustment than you have ever know. 

I don’t say any of this to discourage 
you, but merely to indicate a sort of 
job analysis for what lies ahead. May 
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be you tv» are so perfectly made for 
each other that all the crazy pieces of 
life will :ail easily into place in the 
‘atricate pattern of your relationship. 

But maybe not! Maybe one of you 
has a temper, is lazy, likes only city 
life, wants to dance all the time, never 
picks things up, is too self-centered, 
likes only limited sorts of recreation, 
has contrary religious convictions and 
practices, doesn’t like in-laws, dresses 
carelessly, is too moody, doesn’t want 
babies. But why go on? The list 1s 
endless. Oiten these things are the peb- 
bles that add up to rocks that crush 
happiness. 

They don’t have to be fatal, of course. 
They are only fatal to people who won't 
adjust, who remain rigid in their re- 
quirements, who must have things their 
own way. Just recently I was called 
in to iron out a situation caused by 
the fact that the young bride just won't 
live in rural communities. That's where 
her husband’s work will always be. 
And to that one I just don’t know the 
answer. Maybe it sounds far-fetched, 
but if you want to live only in a large 
city, and can't or won't make adyjust- 
ments, let me suggest that the time to 


say so is in the most frigid incipient 
moment of your courtship. That clears 
the air! 

Obviously, any one can make any 
adjustment but one should be sure of 
himself along these lines. As a matter 
of fact, in the long run there is vastly 
more fun in the give and take of life 
than in strictly adhering to one’s own 
way. 

Next to making sure that you can 
fit into things as they come, it’s not 
ill-mannered or unlovely to cast an ap- 
praising eye over your intended spouse. 
Marriage is absolutely reciprocal. I do 
not counsel a search for perfection, but 
neither am I impressed with the “I'll 
change him after I get him” approach. 


Once I went to see a comedy on 
marriage. It was the tasteless story of 
a girl out after a man. I disliked it 
intensely, but trying to be funny the 
girl did say a sound thing, “If he’s not 
lazy and he’s not mean and if he gets 
an occasional hair-cut I'll marry him 
sight unseen.” It’s not the whole story, 
obviously, but it suggests a down-to- 
earth approach to the problem that has 
its merits. 


As you consider matrimony 


By RICHARD RASMUSSON 


RUBICUND CUPID  bow-and- 
arrowing in the clouds makes no in- 
fallible rules. But in spite of him, the 
thoughtful student can judge by an- 
cient and current experience to test 
what’s real and what’s unreal about his 
or her romance. Look at some tests: 


TEST NUMBER ONE: Physical attrac- 
tion. Love is much more than physical 
attraction, but it does include the phys- 
ical. You can be sure you are not in 
love if you find yourself recoiling from 
breath, touch or kiss of the other! No 
marriage can be happy if there is con- 
flict here. 


Real affection means that sex attrac- 
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How Know It’s Love? 


tion of a couple is kept on a high plane 
of respect, courtesy and_ self-control. 
The man doesn’t try to “see how far 
he can go.” Love brings a new and 
deeper appreciation of sex as it brings 
psychic richness to the friendship. Each 
rejoices in the sex of the other, but the 
deepest intimacy will be left for mar- 
riage. And this will be comparatively 
easy to do. Why? Because you are truly 
in love. 


TEST NUMBER TWO: A community of 
tastes, ideals and standards. You can be 
quite sure you are not in love when 
serious and continual clashes occur be- 
tween you in these areas. For instance, 


Are We Both Going into This 
Thing for Keeps? This final question 


is actually a matter of moral and spir- 


itual conviction. There are two really 
dangerous marriages. One 1s where a 
deep emotionalism, often purely phys- 
ical, sweeps all other considerations 
away. Once that wears off, what’s left 
is pure chance. It may be anything. 

Even worse than that is the super- 
ficial marriage that admits that it may 
not last, and no great harm done if it 
doesn’t. Here is the cancerous disease 
of American social life. I guess there 
aren't many of this type of marriage on 
our campuses. Surely, if education 
means anything, it’s an antidote to that, 
and surely it teaches that this most 
important of decisions is based on a 
presumable finality. 

Anyway, if tomorrow night after the 
dance, you can cool off enough to think 
things over, I suggest three questions: 
Can we afford it? Can we make all the 
adjustments? Are we doing it for keeps? 

Please note that I do not suggest, 
“Are we really in love?” I’m sure you 
have asked that one already. Sull, if 
I'm not impertinent, I hope you are! 
It's a great feeling! 


if one has deep religious feelings and 
the other is indifferent to religion, love 
cannot grow. If one person is socially 
inclined and the other the stay-at-home 
type, love is less likely to grow deep 
and to last. The two must be enough 
alike to have a true sense of comrade- 
ship and mutuality. You can have sepa- 
rate interests and be distinct individ- 
uals, but must have more things in 
common than not, and have many 
things you like to do together. 


TEST NUMBER THREE: Genuine enjoy- 
ment and enrichment of soul when you 
are together. If two people are in love, 
they will enjoy being together; ab- 
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sence from each other will mean lone- 
liness, and when they are together they 
will have a sense of completed happi- 
ness. 


“Love” writes Roy Dickerson, “actu- 
ally releases new energies of body and 
mind. A man feels he has new nervous 
and physical energy, which gives him 
a sense of greater vitality.” He feels a 
new strength to do things. He or she 
wants to improve for the sake of the 
beloved. There is a turning away trom 
the base and unholy and a reaching 
forth to the highest and best. Many 
courting couples, truly in love, begin 
going to church. It’s a good sign. Don't 
be ashamed of it. 


TEST NUMBER FouR: Desire to make 
the loved partner happy. The relation- 
ship will not—if you are in love—be 
exploited to enhance your personal hap- 
piness. This is why petting is more 
often wrong than right, when one is 
exploiting the other for selfish gratifi- 
cation. The man sometimes is in love 
with his own sensations, not with the 
girl. 


It is otherwise in true love. Love 
will have in it a “quality of self-giving.” 
Both partners will primarily wish to 
make the other happy. You will not be 
thinking how the other can make you 
happy. Your happiness will be the 
happiness of the other. 


TEST NUMBER FIVE: Awarness of the 
“we relationship. Do you find your- 
selves thinking of the relationship in 
terms of “we” or in terms of “I” and 
“IT want’? The love that alone can 
cement the marriage relationship must 
be on the “we” level. When you plan, 


you will plan together. Compromises 
and adjustments will be in terms of the 
“we” pattern. Such behavior and 
thinking is mature love and is yery 
likely to last. 

TEST NUMBER SIX: Long-term plan. 
ning. “Can you see each other nop 
only as pleasant companions but 4s 
partners and co-workers in the routine 
tasks of life? Is she the kind of person 
you want as the mother of your chil. 
dren? Is he the kind of person you'd 
like as the father of your children? [f 
each can answer ‘yes,’ your love is like. 
ly true and likely to endure.” (From 
Duvall & Hill.) 

Love in marriage means—we earn. 
estly hope—a life-long partnership. 
means working together on many dif. 
ferent projects over a long period of 
time. In imagination each must be able 
to think of the other as forming a team, 
pulling a common load together—joys 
and sorrows, victories and defeats. To 
be fully ready to do that is the ulti- 
mate indication that you are really in 
love. 


Two Parts—iOue Whole 


Marriage is a union of two unique 
personalities, each with a background 
and a history. Your marriage partner 
comes with a peculiarly personal set of 
patterns and habits for meeting life 
situations that he has learned in his 
parental family and elsewhere. He 1s 
courteous and pulls out your chair at 
the table for you, because his mother 
made so much of gentlemanly manners 
when he was younger. But he honks 
the horn of the car in front of the 
house like a drugstore cowboy, the 
pattern he picked up from the fellows 
at the fraternity house whom he tdeal- 
ized as a frosh. He is a whiz in chem- 
istry; his father and he tinkered with 
chemistry sets in his basement from the 
time he was nine. But he’s like a big 
bull in the kitchen, because little boys 
didn’t have any business there when 
he was most teachable. Add all this to- 
gether and put in all the other highly 
individualized responses to people and 


problems, and do you have your Bill? 
No, not quite. 

Each of you is greater than the sum 
of all your habits and responses. Each 
of you operates around a core of feel- 
ings and beliefs about yourself. kach of 
you has a highly individualized per- 
sonality all your own. Each of you has 
had a unique childhood and has been 
influenced in a special way by all the 
people who have mattered to you since 
then. 

What do you bring to marriage? You 
bring to marriage all that you have 
ever been. You bring to marriage your 
needs and hopes and goals. You come 
prepared to mean a great deal to your 
chosen one. Success in your marriage 
relationship is dependent on bringing 
to the union the habit of happiness and 
the capacity to love and to be loved. 
These are attributes of an emotionally 
mature personality—the best possible 
dowry you can bring to marriage. 


From When You Marry—Duvall and Hall (p. 
26). By permission, D. C. Heath & Company. 
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TALK OF THE WORLD 


NEWS OF THE WORLD STUDENT CHRISTIAN COMMUNITY 


YMCA Booming in Poland. 300 
YMCA groups have developed in the 
devastated countries of Europe, with 
programs of education, social | service, 
and recreation. 5,000 people use the 
building daily in Warsaw; an even 
greater number come to the buildings 
‘n industrial Lodz, and cultural Kra- 
kow. Importance of the “Y’s” vital and 
progressive program is illustrated by 
the fact that 98% of the people are 
nominally Roman Catholic, whereas 
the government is Russian controlled. 
This revival is especially important 
since the YMCA had been completely 


suppressed under Hitler. 


Busy Mr. Kagawa. According to 
some reports, Mr. Kagawa is the most 
important Japanese in Japan today. He 
is busily engaged in the “Japan for 
Christ” campaign under the United 
Church of Christ. Asked in a recent 
interview, “What have you been do- 
ing?” he replied, “Preaching and relief 
activities.’ Within six months he has 
spoken to more than a million people. 
“There is a spiritual revolution among 
the Japanese,” he says, “particularly 
among the country people.” 


Malaya SCM Reorganized. 
in 1947 the first SCM meeting was 
held since V-J Day. Fifty students 
from Raffles College and King Ed- 
ward VIT College of Medicine attended. 


Early 


Koreans Are Concerned. A depu- 
tation of mission board representatives, 
including Herrick B. Young, USCC 
Treasurer, reports concerning student 
evangelism in the “Land of the Morn- 
ing Calm”: “We are aware of the 
importance of Christian work among 
students in the government high 
schools, colleges, and universities of 
Korea, where the students are respond- 
ing to a systematic Communist ap- 
proach. We therefore recommend that 
student work be related to the Korean 
churches through a committee in the 
National Christian Council, which 
should include representation from the 
YMCA, YWCA, and other participat- 


ing Korean personnel and agencies.’ 
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Chinese Study as They Starve. The 
g0,000 students who fled westward be- 
fore the Japanese armies have now 
returned to the east. The 1,500 mile 
journey was for all difficult and danger- 
ous. Twenty students were drowned 
when their boat capsized. Another 
group was killed when their truck 
skidded over a precipice. The build- 
ings to which they returned were dam- 
aged, and in many cases destroyed. In 
one university 2,500 students stand in 
line for the 700 seats available. Mal- 
nutrition, overcrowding, and cold have 
not kept them from their studies. The 
contributions of World Student Service 
Fund and the World Student Christian 
Federation have played an important 
part in keeping many of them going. 


WSR Expands Program: China has 
received aid from American students 
since 1937. Students in European uni- 
versities have benefited from World 
Student Service Fund drives since 
1939. Within the past year relief work 
has been extended to include Japan, the 
Philippines, Malaya, India, Siam, Bur- 
ma, Indonesia and Viet Nam. 

USA colleges may now adopt a defi- 
nite project, institution or group of stu- 
dents. Specific projects include: the 
purchase of a mobile X-ray unit for 
operation among tubercular students of 
Central Europe, subsidy for a milk-bar 
in China, or medical supplies for the 
warring students of Viet Nam. 

American members of WSR Execu- 
tive Committee include Edward Kirch- 
ner for Pax Romana, Bill Ellis for IUS 
and Winburn Thomas for WSCF. The 
students of America provide more than 
half the annual budget of WSR through 
WSSF. 


Help Wanted. The SCM of Chile 
works in two university centers, Santi- 
ago and Concepcion. Dr. Baez-Camar- 
go, of the Mexican SCM, held meetings 
with the Santiago students, and Ray- 
mond Valenzuela is teaching John 
Bennett's Christianity in Our World to 
his group at Concepcion. The groups 


are small, and welcome help and stim- 
ulus from the WSCF. 


South India Shows How 


Last September 27 as the astonishing 
new Church of South India came into 
being, thousands of Christians around 
the world took courage at this “great- 
est step forward since the Reforma- 
tion.” Well they might. 

For 28 years, Anglican, Methodist, 
Retormed, Presbyterian, and Congrega- 
there have patiently 
worked toward organic union. At last 
a great service of worship in Madras 
told the world that all these had be- 
come a single Church, with its own 
basic documents and one inclusive min- 
istry. As nine bishops were newly con- 
secrated, Anglican bishops—who thus 
severed much of their relation with 
international Anglicanism—joined with 
six “presbyters” in the historic laying 
on of hands. This was unprecedented 
in church history. 


tional bodies 


Notable among the large group of 
leaders who achieved this monumental 
fact were men (and women) whose 
first experience of inter-church fellow- 
ship came through the Student Chris- 
tian Movement, in Britain, America, 
and India. The whole thrust toward 
unity—represented now in our own 
United Student Christian Council—en- 
ters a new phase as we thank God for 
the Church of South India. As that 
people work out their difficult new 
political independence, the Church—- 
there at least—declares a new autonomy 
and unity in Christ. 


Let ’em eat alone? 


lf your campus is typical, it has 
overseas students who won't see the 
inside of a Christian home at Christ- 


mas, unless you invite them. A shared 


Christmas can be a time of giving 
and receiving for both you and quest. 


Won't you hunt up somebody? 
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Life? or Death? Food makes the difference 
Our Oberlin reporter tells how efficiently 
the Share-a-Meal Plan works on his campus 


Sthare-a-WMeal— 


that these too may live 


A. OBERLIN we have a Share-a-Meal 
Plan which netted us, last year, $5,193. 
That was a really nice chunk of money 
—and all made up of dimes! It bought 
food and drugs for the victims of the 
Bengal famine. 

This fall we voted again to have a 
Share-a-Meal Plan at Oberlin, making 
this our seventh consecutive year for 
the plan. Money raised is to be used 
for relief in Europe. 

It works this way: every week toc 
of the cost of one supper is separated 
from the amount a student pays for 
that meal. But this is not our only 
method of raising relief money; it is 
one supplemental method which has 
been very successful here. We also plug 
hard for WSSF (we gave $3,250 last 


“Give us this day our daily 


Drawing by KAETHE KOLLWITZ. 
Used by courtesy H. Bittner & 
Co. and American Friends Serv- 


ice Committee. 


year), and we contributed $15,000 to 
our Community Chest. 

How does our Share-a-Meal Plap 
differ from other relief projects? Its 
difference is its chief charm, for it js 
in addition to and does not overlap any 
plan to which outright “contributions” 
are sought. Also, we wanted to find a 
meaningful way of sharing our abup- 
dance with the suffering men, women, 
and children throughout the world. 

Do you have a lingering doubt as to 
how much material aid such a plan 
can render? One of our students made 
a careful computation. The answer: a 
diet-supplementing meal of cereal can 
be delivered in India and given toa 
starving person at the phenomenally 
low expenditure of one cent. That 
means that one student’s eating a 
shared-meal will enable ro starving peo- 
ple to eat, too. Further figuring reveals 
that one shared supper in Oberlin Col- 
lege will feed 19,000 starving people 
that one meal. The effect of the whole 
school year’s practice of the Plan will 
be that a diet-balancing meal will be 
fed every day for six months to 2,953 
victims of starvation. 


Putting It Over 

Before the plan can operate, it must 
be sold twice. Here’s how: We found 
that the place to start was to sell the 
idea to the administration committee 
which has jurisdiction over board 
funds. Their approval is essential—and 
if at first your plan doesn’t appeal, try 
again, with variations, until some form 
of Share-a-Meal Plan is worked out to 
fit the local situation. 

The second sales job is to educate the 
student body on the Plan. This will 
involve using your best publicity tech- 
niques, piling up the most vivid facts, 
using the most persuasive speakers—to 
mention only a few of the possibili 
ties. Be prepared for penetrating ques 

(Continued on page 24) 
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CAMPUS DATELINES 


NEWS OF THE STUDENT CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION MOVEMENT 


Hillel Award to Minnesota Girl 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA—AGRICUL- 
ruraL cAMPUs, St. Paul, Minnesota. 
Jean Illsley, YWCA member, was 
given the $300 scholarship granted by 
the National Hillel Foundation to the 
university student who has done most 
to further democratic ideals of equal- 
ity. She was cited for “her ability to 
act on her convictions concerning the 
worthwhileness and equality of all per- 
sons. She also has encouraged many 
other students toward better inter-faith 
understanding and _ relationships.” 


Students and One- World 


Conference 

UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA, S¢. Paul, 
Minn. American students spent a thrill- 
ing week-end with students from around 
the globe. There was realistic discus- 
sion about America’s relation to the 
rest of the world. Although the foreign 
policy of the U. S. and American Chris- 
tianity “took a_ beating” a_ friendly 
spirit prevailed. Indian and Chinese 
students now spend a lot of time in the 
“Y” offices and many personal friend- 
ships have developed.—MARION HAGEN. 


Recreation for Town Boys 

HURON COLLEGE, Hluron, South Dakota. 
“Over here, Bill, hike! Shoot, Jim, 
shoot! Gimme the ball! Give ‘em an 
uppercut. Now you've got him pinned!” 
These words come from the college 
gymnasium on Saturday mornings. 
Forty to fifty energetic boys from ten 
to sixteen participate in the “Y’s” junior 
high school boys’ athletic program. 
Confronted with the Teen-agers’ prob- 
lem of “what to do” on Saturdays, the 
college “Y” developed a supervised rec- 
reational period for the youth of 
Huron. They offer calisthenics, basket- 
ball, boxing, tumbling, wrestling, and 
other competitive sports. Success of the 
program is evidenced by the boys’ ar- 
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FERN BABCOCK, News Editor 


rival a half hour early and their re- 
luctance to leave when the signal is 
given—time’s up!’”—WESLEY PEPPERS. 


Students Do Volunteer Work 


HARTWICK COLLEGE, Oneonta, New 
York. Students who volunteer their 
services visit the needy homes and 
clean, plaster and paint each room with 
the help of the residents. Students learn 
about economic conditions through this 
experience.—LOIS K. DICKERT. 


God in Our Times 


BUCKNELL UNIVERSITY, Lewisburg, Pa. 
Grace Loucks Elliot, General Secretary 
of the National Board of the YWCA, 
opened Religion-in-Life-Week by speak- 
ing on “What to do in a Time of Con- 
fusion.” The week’s theme “God in 
Our Times” was enlarged to concepts 
dealing with “God in the Home,” 
“God in Government,’ “God in Busi- 
ness,. and “God in Our Personal 
Lives.” Getting off to a good start in 
the afternoon church suppers and in 
the fireside groups in all the fraternity 
houses and in many faculty homes, the 
week progressed like a rolling snow- 
ball to become the most successful Re- 
ligion-in-Life Week ever held on our 
Campus.—PATRICIA PRIEST. 


What Does College Do 

to Religion ? 

UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. In 1950 we will know “What 
Happens to Students’ Religion During 
Four Years at the University of Michi- 
gan,’ if we read the findings of the 
seminar on the sociology of religion. 
With the aid of the faculty the group 
hopes to find, among other things, the 
correlation of social awareness to re- 
ligious beliefs and church member- 
ship. Representatives of denomina- 
tional guilds meet regularly to submit 
stories to the Daily and study religious 
journalism under faculty leadership. 


Breakfast Club in Pittsburgh 

UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. The YWCA Breakfast Club pre- 
sents a speaker each Wednesday at 
7:45 a.m. Faculty members and stu- 
dents hear them as they eat breakfast. 


Train Organization Presidents 
INDIANA UNIVERSITY, Bloomington, Ind. 
The Presidents’ Round Table consists 
of presidents of campus organizations 
who want to learn how to do their 
work effectively. The dean of students 
and other qualified persons will train 
the “prexies.” 


Frosh Houseparty 

UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON, Seattle, 
Wash. The YWCA program for fresh- 
men began with a Frosh Houseparty, 
packed with fun. Other frosh events 
planned for the year include an Inter- 
national Banquet and social events. 


Cornell Plans for Political Action 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY, /thaca, N. Y. Thir- 
ty members of the SCM Public Affairs 
Committee held a two-day conference 
October roth and 1ith. The conference 
opened with a panel discussion of the 
Christian basis for public affairs. Dr. 
John McConnell led a heated discus- 
sion of economic issues. After hearing 
Fern Babcock talk on what campus 
Christian groups can do to be effective 
politically, the committee outlined its 
program for the year which will in- 
clude worship, study and action. They 
will study the Christian basis for action; 
the nature of capitalism; and the chal- 
lenge of Communism. When local or 
world issues call for action, the com- 
mittee will interrupt its study program 
to deal with them. Plans were made for 
cooperation with President Truman's 
food saving program and for study of 
the Marshall Plan. The SCM Public At- 
tairs Committee cooperates with similar 
Catholic and Jewish campus committees. 
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Bill Ellis Ill in Prague 


On October 3rd, the newspaper PM re- 
ported that William Ellis, Vice-Chairman of 
International Union of Students, (NICC 
member from Harvard) was in Sanopz hos- 
pital critically ill, needing streptomycin in 
large quantities. NICC staff persuaded the 
Red Cross to send twelve grams by air-mail; 
Harvard University later sent 25 grams in 
response to an appeal from IUS. Early reports, 
after use of the drug, indicate a slight im- 
provement; possibly 200 grams of the drug 
will be needed before “Bill” can make a full 
recovery. He suffers from tuberculosis follow- 


ing pleurisy, coming as the climax of a pro- 
longed illness in Rome last spring. Friends 
desiring to help on the heavy hospital and 
medical expenses (streptomycin costs $3.40 
per gram) may contribute to the BILL ELLIS 
FUND. Make checks payable to: Harold B. 
Ingalls, Treasurer, 347 Madison Avenue, New 
York 17, N. Y. As this magazine goes to 
press, word comes that Bill has shown a 
strong improvement and is to be moved soon 
to a sanitarium near Geneva, Switzerland. 
We look forward to his return, eventually, to 
the U.S. A. 


Share-a-Meal 
(Continued from page 22) 


tions! These were most frequently 
asked by students on this campus: 
Couldn't as much money be raised 
through donations? Won't our health 
be affected if we cut down on our 
meals? Why raise money when the 
USA has such a huge wheat surplus? 
Is it democratic to force a minority to 
contribute to a charity? Will the relief 
supplies get to where they are needed? 
Will our dime contributions really 
help? 

Not only should individuals be 
primed with convincing answers to 
these and other questions, but the facts 
will have to be made known to the 
entire student body. On our campus, 
we organized ourselves as follows: We 
formed our Reconstruction Relief Com- 
mittee, made up of personally-invited 
leaders of influential campus organiza- 
tions. Subcommittees were responsible 
for specific phases of education strategy. 
Students were sent to all churches in 
town on Sunday nights; faculty spoke 
in a schoolwide assembly; experienced 
publicity people planned posters and 
exhibits. News items and editorials in 
the college paper were worth their 
weight in dimes. 

Where a ballot is taken, its content 
should be carefully written and stu- 
dents should be familiar with it in ad- 
vance. And on voting day, have stu- 
dents make speeches, just prior to the 
voting. Last month 81% of our stu- 
dents who cast ballots (1,608 students ) 
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voted in favor of the Plan for this year. 

If you are interested in securing more 
detailed suggestions with which to 1n- 
augurate such a project on your campus, 
I'll be more than glad to be of help. 
Write a card or letter to: 


Dick Anliot 
Ralston House. Oberlin. Oh 


a book you will be proud to give 


A 
CHRISTMAS 
ANTHOLOGY 


of 
POETRY 
and 


PAINTING 


edited by 
VIVIAN CAMPBELL 
foreword by 
the distinguished art critic 
WALTER PACH 


Unusual selections from the world’s 
great poets and artists 


Beautiful full page illustrations 


Price $3.00 


A Religious Book Club 
Recommendation 


THE WOMAN’S PRESS 


600 Lexington Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


GOD CONFRONTS 
MAN IN HISTORY 
Henry Sloane Coffin 


As a presentation of the Chris- 
tian faith, this work covers the 
basic Christian convictions with 
clarity and conciseness. Its stress 
upon history is an effort to render 
the Gospel relevant to the situa- 
tions in which we are now living. 

$2.50 


THE INVISIBLE 
ENCOUNTER 
Igor I. Sikorsky 


A prominent scientist and inven- 
tor, who has already written on 
the Christian faith in The Message 
of the Lord’s Prayer, is the author 
of this moving plea for a present- 
day re-dedication to spiritual val- 
ues. His argument is based on a 
searching study of the temptations 
of Jesus. $2.00 


| THE 
GOODLY FELLOWSHIP 
OF THE PROPHETS 
John Paterson 


These studies—historical, reli- 
gious, and expository—of the 
Hebrew Prophets throw clarifying 
light on those majestic figures of 
the Old Testament. It is a valu- 
able addition to every religious 
bookshelf. $3.00 


WHAT IS A MAN 
Robert Russell Wicks 


DR. REINHOLD NIEBUHR 
says of this book: 


“It seems to me the best popu- 
lar presentation of the meaning 
and the relevance of the Christian 
faith which I have seen in many 
years.’ $2.75 


at all bookstores 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
NEW YORK 
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Here it is—— 


Our CCSF delegate to Oslo gives us 
fresh insights on that experience. Mike 
is now in France working in a refugee 
relief center in the Loire area. 


Europe has been caught in the second 
Dark Age. One’s introduction to France 
is, first, a row of rusty reefs of sunken 
ships in Le Havre harbor; then the 
apathetic fatigue-ridden faces in the 
Paris metro. The Food situation—in 
Europe spelled with the capital letter— 
presents cruel contrasts: at an ordinary 
Parisian cafe for 200 francs (about 
$1.50) I obtained soup, a small omelet, 
cornbread and two peaches. In London 
for the same price I had steak, vege- 
tables, soup, soft rolls, dessert, and 
several cups of tea. Butter and milk, 
yours for the asking in Geneva and 
Stockholm, are virtually unobtainable 
elsewhere on the Continent, legally. 
The prolonged drought of last Sum- 
mer cut into the French potato crop, 
and her daily bread ration has dropped 
from 250 grams to a pitifully meager 
200. The unstable franc wavers be- 
tween 120 on the dollar—legal rate— 
and 230—Black Market. Electric pow- 
er has been entirely turned off two days 
a week throughout France. Fuel sup- 
plies are desperately short, and even 
the forests have been picked absolutely 
clean of twigs and undergrowth. Pre- 
dictions are rife that within two years 
Western Europe will have to turn to 
Bolshevism for its salvation. 

With this disturbing picture ever in 
mind, we at Oslo sought a renewal 
of courage and strength from the world- 
fellowship of the followers of Jesus. 
“They shall come from the East and 
West, from North and South, and to- 
gether shall sit down in the Kingdom 
ot God.” 


But the Kingdom seemed very far 
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€ONGREGATIONAL ... 


A page about the national Congregational Christian Student Fellowship 
Mariorie Rice, Wellesley ‘48, News Editor 


i A letter from Mike McGiftert 


away! Our distress at Oslo lay deeper 
than superficial demonstrations of 
“unity” such as the three-mile march 
of the 1,200 delegates through the city 
streets in celebration of St. Olav’s Day. 
We rejoiced when barriers on political, 
denominational, racial and _ national 
levels were resolved. But on the funda- 
mental affirmation that “Jesus Christ is 
Lord”—the conference was hopelessly 
split. The “old-line” orthodoxy, asserting 
that Calvary, Easter, and Pentecost are 
the assurance of Christ’s Lordship; that 
in our bruised and broken world Jesus 
is Lord of men and of nations, now 
and in the future—this was incom- 
prehensible to many Americans. They 
could not understand in what way 
Jesus zs Lord in society—but only that 
man’s first task is to make him so. 
They believed in the divine Way of 
Jesus, but could not equate Jesus with 
God. In this view, the battle against 
the forces of darkness goes on and the 
end is not in sight. Nor is the end 
sure—we can only place ourselves in 
God's hands. It is not guaranteed that 
the Way of Jesus will ever become the 
way of the World—but only that Jesus’s 
Way is the Way of God. We cannot 
fathom God’s intention except to 
know that He demands obedience of 
us, and will judge us not by our ac- 
complishments or failures but by our 
obedience to His commands. 

This group was prepared to discount 
doctrinal differences, if only some con- 
crete Christian action would be planned 
by the Conference. But to their dismay, 
they found that many delegates—chief- 
ly Europeans—had abandoned _ this 
world as a bad job, to be handled solely 
by God. These delegates seemed to 
have gone off the deep end into the 
calmly metaphysical waters of an other- 
world. The chasm between these two 


groups was not bridged: the one view, 
Christian primarily by virtue of a 
tough-minded orthodox theology; the 
other, Christian by virtue of a faith 
rooted in humanitarian social gospel. 
Meanwhile, chaos in the dark conti- 
nent! 

We had searched—and had seen all 
the trees, but never the forest. We had 
not looked largely enough to find God. 
There seemed to be no word for us— 
no plan of action, no awakening or 
rebirth of faith. Every way was blocked 
by irreconcilable division. And then I 
began to understand. The very bafile- 
ment of Oslo was the work of God. 
For out of our failure came a great 
new realization—a new humility and 
a new understanding. I suddenly had 
an overwhelming sense of the utter and 
complete dependence of man upon 
God. This was the simple, awed recog- 
nition of the fact that I had never seen 
clearly before: the Fact of God. The 
only reason for man is God. Our being 
comes from Him—and all the condi- 
tions of our being. In Him we live and 
move. We are His—without Him we 
can do nothing. Without Him we are 
nothing. He is with us at all times— 
the Fact that cannot be gainsaid. This 
was for me the basis of our unity: be- 
low Believing was Being. At bottom we 
only were, that is, we were one to- 
gether in the hand of God. With this 
realization all feelings of futility and 
dismay were obliterated. 

I would say: The Christian Church 
is strong, a fit instrument for the Lord. 
I would I could say: The outlook for 
the world is cheerful. I would I could 
believe that the Kingdom of God is at 
hand and that we are to usher it in. 
I would I could believe that our salva- 
tion is sure because Jesus Christ died 
for us on the cross. Nevertheless, the 
message I bring trom Oslo is not sterile 
and hopeless, but dynamic and _ glori- 
ous. I do not anticipate a Jubilee Day 
i. the future. But I am jubilant. The 
Lord is with us. He is the rock which 
cannot be moved, in whose shadows 
we are strong. This is the message of 


Oslo. Mike McGiffert 
Le College Cevenol 
Chambon-sur-lignon 
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Dear Presbye: 


Pleasing reports are beginning to 
reach “309 Urban Building.” More 
students than ever; successful open- 
ing parties; broadening programs; 
even better mimeographing on the 
student newspapers! This is all to 
the good. The more the merrier! 
And with it all, a deeper note. More 
Bible study groups. Here and there 
a cell group. We must go deeper if 
we are to survive—and I’m not talk- 
ing about caves. Complete commit- 
ment and an evangelistic spirit— 
that is the goal of Westminster Fel- 
lowship this year. 


$48—and YPLS 


Young People’s Leadership School 
(for presidents of Westminster Fellow- 
ships and presidents of presbytery and 
synod Youth Fellowships) has to be 
planned tar ahead! So, our Planning 
Committee got together in Atlanta, 
October 12th, to plan next June’s con- 
ference. Those present were Dick 
Wyke, Univ. of Fla., Frank Perry, 
Presbyterian College, Dusty Ander- 
son, Southwestern-at-Memphis, Nancy 
Dendy and Nancy Lou Hudson of 
Agnes Scott, Ed Wilson, Georgia Teck 
—all Synod Westminster Fellowship 
or Youth Fellowship presidents; and 
Ellis Nelson, Henrietta Thompson and 
Harry Goodykoontz, staff leaders. 


Synod Meetings Are Tops 


Thousands of students have been 


strengthened in faith and purpose in. 


the ten years of Synod Westminster 
Fellowship Meetings. These are annual 
affairs, with each college privileged to 
elect and send one student representa- 
tive. The addresses by top-notchers, the 
give-and-take in forums and discussion 
groups, the fellowship good times—all 
these add up to a great experience: it 
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is a composite of new techniques for 
student work and a challenge to delve 
deeper into the meaning of the Chris- 
tian faith for us today. Some Synod 
conferences take offerings for WSSF 
and WSCF, thus translating our words 
about ecumenicity into deeds. The fall 
meetings line-up was as follows: 


North Carolina at Maxton Oct. 17-19 
South Carolina at U. of S.C. Oct. 17-19 
Alabama at Auburn Oct. 24-26 
Appalachia (5-state mountain 

area) at Bristol, Tenn. Nov. 1-2 
Georgia in Atlanta Nov. 7-9 
Texas in Sherman Nov. 21-232 


When Inflation Pleases 


We know of three Westminster Fel- 
lowships which have doubled their 
budgets. We like this kind of infla- 
tion! Thus come better programs reach- 
ing more students, more social service 
and more giving to causes that count. 
So, we congratulate WFs in University 
of Kentucky, University of North Car- 
olina and Women’s College, N. C. 


This Is Good! 


Students of three Presbyterian col- 
leges in Mecklenburg County, N. C., 
get together once a month as a “Coun- 
cil of Religion in Life.” Of the three 
colleges one is a Negro, the other two 
white. All kinds of student concerns 
are mulled over in their meetings. Only 
one topic is tabu: the race issue is never 
discussed as such. The colleges are 
Johnson & Smith; Queens; Davidson. 


Haven't You Heard— 

Two weekly meetings—one Friday 
night, the other Sunday—are held at 
U. of N. C. to accommodate the fast- 
growing Westminster Fellowship there. 
. . . The dean of the college spoke to 
Marshall College WF at its first meet- 
ing this fall, and the college president 
addressed the second one. . . . Six WF 
girls at Randolph-Macon have decided 
on a church vocation. (Have you read 
the report of Hermena Wait, their able 
president, after her return from Oslo: 
see November INTERCOLLEGIAN.) .. . 
When U. of Kentucky discontinued its 


forum hour, Presbys planned a special 
forum open to all university students as 
a substitute convocation in the fall 
quarter; they've invited an Oak Ridge 
scientist as their speaker. . . . From 
Valdosta in Georgia, where WF jp. 
cludes students of Emory, Jr. and 
GSWC, came a letter saying that newly 
awakened interest followed an evan- 
gelistic emphasis. . . . Presbys in U. of 
Florida are discussing du Nouy’s 
Human Destiny on Tuesday nights. 
... The big bulletin board at William 
and Mary carries the pics of 50 frosh 
who were entertained and fed by the 
WF on the opening days. . . . 350 Pres- 
byterians are enrolled in Methodist 
Emory University in Georgia; they 
have reorganized as a Westminster 
Fellowship. . . . Presbyterians at Em- 
ory worship in the theological chapel 
while they await a chapel of their own. 
Our church in Florida is cam- 
paigning for funds for student work 
in the state, with $100,000 earmarked 
for a Westminster Fellowship center on 
the University of Alabama campus. 


+ 


State of Business Note: We have, as 
of November 15th, 250 subscribers to 
the INTERCOLLEGIAN. This puts us qust 
past the halfway mark toward oui 
quota of 450. Come on Presbys! 


These Went to USCC, Lake Geneva 


(Dick Wyke, Frank Perry, Harry Goody- 
koontz, Paul Corbett, Mac Brown.) 


THE INTERCOLLEGIAN 
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Dr Newton C. Fetter, D -ector 


Richard Akagi, Columbia University, News Secretan, 


ligious groups are being formed where 

there were none, and the Badger Com- 

munique, a monthly news-sheet, is 

being launched by the Commission. 

“Right Use of the Past’”’ was the main 

dish before the University of Wiscon- 

sin's Wayland Club, in its fall ban- 

Molly Seasholes quet; the speaker was Dr. John W. 
Thomas, Associate Director of the M 


and M Board and formerly with Crozer 
With Pride Note ane 
Theological Seminary. Their winter 
banquet will coincide with Religious 

Emphasis Week at the University. 


This month we put our finger upon 
Molly Seasholes, Radcliffe College. She 
is the new chairman of the USCC. Re- 
sponsibility comes to Molly in clusters: 
she fills a similar position in the Na- 
tional Student Commission of the BYF, 
and last year she was president of the 


Christianity to be relevant and in- 
telligent must concern itself with polit- 
ical and economic issues of our day, so 
Wayland Club (U of W) has outlined 


student government at Radcliffe. a program which includes: (1) writing 


Molly is a PK (preacher's kid), a 
fact which, she says, “sums up briefly 
my pre-college lite in Dayton, Ohio.” 


to Congressmen and cther government 
ofhcials about important pending legis- 
lation; (2) visiting housing projects, 
state institutions, and social centers, 
and to protesting when standards of 
decency are below par: (3) working 
toward greater interracial harmony; 
(4) fighting the greedy liquor trafhe. 
Social Action Goes Uphill. Valorie 
Jean Dierks writes from lowa City 
that the Roger Williams Fellowship is 
cooperating with interdenomina- 
tional group which established their 


As to. extracurricular activities, 
they've ranged from outing club all 
the way to choral work. But this year 
between times when she occupies the 
executive chair of two national organ- 
izations, she’s desperately “boning” for 
her philosophy generals. What a lite! 
says she. What a gal! say we. 

Molly on Student Commission: “I 
never cease being thrilled by the re- 
ports of so many brave and successful 
state student commission beginnings. 
I should like to relay my hope that this 


year more than ever they might begin 
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own non-discriminatory barber shop, 
bringing an operator in from Des 
Moines. The shop did a good business 
until it closed in the summer, when big 
overhead costs won out. The committee 
is working toward an agreement with 
the local barber shops to accept Negro 
customers. So tar, the status quo pre- 
vails on this effort. Valorie concludes: 
“The failure seems to be not in the 
technique used (it was similar to that 
used with the restaurants which agreed 
to serve Negroes) but in the attitude 


ot the barbers.” 
* * 


As Baptists, we pride ourselves on 
our local autonomy; but if local auton- 
omy ts to be significant it must be alert 
to the larger whole. Our movement 
strives to be a “grass roots” movement. 
The purpose of this page is to sharpen 
that phase of our emphasis. We want to 
hear from every college center in which 
a Baptist resides. Leadership and ac- 
tivity are meaningful only in so far as 
the two are related to all the problems 
of all the students in our denomination. 
Thus to the injunction: Write to your 
news editor: Richard Akagi, 453 West 
143rd St., New York, N. Y. 


to realize the two-told purpose set as a Decide Vow La Aaue the “Time og 


goal two summers ago—that of under- 
standing and participating in the work 
of the denomination on the one hand 
and in the ecumenical student Christian 


movement on the other.” Next June is nearer than you think— 


and right now is the time to begin 


What Goes on in Wisconsin thinking about your next summer's 
Something New in this state has been vacation. Next June seventy students 
born; it is the Wisconsin State Student (lucky ones!) will come to one of the 
Commission, organized when the An- world’s great conterence grounds, 
nual Baptist Youth Fellowship Con- Green Lake, Wisconsin, for work and 
gress had its meeting in Milwaukee. recreation as members of the Green 
Members of many of the smaller col- | Lake Student Staff. 
leges joined with Wayland Clubbers What is it like? “One of the things 
of the University of Wisconsin to chart that one cannot buy is the wonderful 
the course of the USSC. Campus re- experience of spending three summer 


Your Life Next June 


months as a member of the Northern 
Baptist Assembly at Green Lake, Wis- 
consin’—so says Norman Gane, of 
Opportunity, Washington, after three 
years on the Green Lake Student Staff, 
and “every student staff member has 
come away with a greater understand- 
ing of God's plan for his life, a fuller 
realization of the task which lies ahead 
of him as an individual, and a deeper 
love of the God of Beauty, and the 
Savior of mankind.” Now is the time-- 
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